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25 COLORFUL 
PERENNIALS! 


All Outstanding 
All “Dependable 


PLANT THEM NOW 


Each Per Doz. 
Aconitum wilsoni—Violet Monkshood— 

CO oib da sccchecteuseeier: $.40 $4.00 
Alyssum saxatile citrinum—Pale Yellow .... .35 3.50 
Anchusa Morning Glory—Gentian Blue ..... 40 4.00 
Anthemis Kelwayi—Kelway Chamomile— 

PE xno canbocdnende nanton st 30 3.00 
Artemisia Silver King—Ghost Plant— 

PE OE oc ct cenrvescrstionaeseabne 30 3.00 
Aster Red Rover—Wine Red Yellow Center. .30 3.00 
Aster Karrington’s Pink—Clear Pink ....... 50 5.00 
Dwart Aster, Countess of Dudley— : 

Pe CU TD 66.0 nts coc ekareey err 3.00 


Astilbe Avalanche—White Perennial Spirea .40 4.00 
Chrysanthemum White Swan— 


Double White Shasta Daisy ............. 40 4.00 
Dianthus Beatrice—Salmon Pink ........... 35 3.50 
Doronicum excelsum—Showy Leopardbane— 

PN. SHE ohn ved capeintietavsduses 35 3.50 


Epimedium macranthum niveum—Pure White .40 4.00 
Eupatorium ccelestinum—Mistflower— 


Se eas cibonchddeeeee 30 3.00 
Gaillardia Ruby—Ruby Red ............... 40 4.00 
Helenium autumnale—Golden Yellow ...... 30 3.00 
Helenium Chippersfield Orange— 

I IEE 95s 6 Sod caer ecivcsses 50 5.00 
Heuchera Rosamundi—Coral Pink ......... 30 3.00 
Liatris scariosa—Purple ................... 30 =. 3.00 
Mertensia virginica—Light Blue ............ 25 2.50 
Nepeta Six Hills Giant—Violet Blue ........ 50 5.00 
Nierembergia hippomanica (casrulea)— 

EE occa kckbcemneus es «anes 35 3.50 
Salvia azurea grandiflora—Dark Blue ....... -30 3.00 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum—Yunnan Meadow- 

rue—Lemon Yellow ..............e002. 40 4.00 


Trollius Orange Globe—Glowing Orange ... .40 4.00 


These varieties are but a few from our large collection 
of hardy perennials. Send your order now for a colorful 
perennial garden. 


Ask for a copy of ‘‘Better Gardens for 1939" which describes 
perennials, trees, shrubs and other hardy plants. 


Telephone : Rockland 26 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


NORTH ABINGTON MASS: 
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Native Shrubs for the Garden 


MONG the native shrubs which we have found satisfac- 
tory as garden subjects and which are seldom seen in 
cultivation are the American bladdernut, Staphylea trifolia, 
and the false indigo, Amorpha fruticosa. Both are available 
from nurserymen. 

The bladdernut is a quick-growing shrub reaching a height 
of from eight to 15 feet. The foliage is very attractive and the 
shrub is always clean and free from insect pests. In May it 
produces an abundance of waxy white, fragrant flowers in 
drooping clusters. Later, these are followed by the large, in- 
flated, light-green seed-pods which resemble in shape those of 
the Chinese lantern plant. They hang on the bush all Winter. 
The hard, bony seeds break from their moorings when ripe 
and rattle when the wind shakes the pods. 

The false indigo is a tall, spreading shrub with delicate, soft 
green leaves resembling those of its relative, the black locust. 
The small flowers are produced in densely crowded spikes. 
The one purple petal is wrapped around the style and the ten 
stamens, forming an oddly shaped little blossom of purple and 
gold. These feathery flower spikes are lifted to the top of the 
shrub, throwing out upon the Summer air plenty of clover- 
like perfume to entice the roving bee. The anthers carry an 
abundance of pollen and when the bees depart their side 
pockets are fairly bulging with the golden dust, giving to the 
little harvesters a most peculiar appearance. 

Pittsford, N. Y. —NMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 


Watering Newly Seeded Lawns 


ge iol growth in newly seeded lawns is common and 
discouraging, yet it need be neither, for it is occasioned by 
the lack of moisture retention in the top soil. Soils vary in 
their conductivity and retention of water according to the 
physical structure of the soil. Lack of firmness, quick draining 
through sandy soils, humus content or its lack of loam, all 
contribute to variance. To remedy this fault and fill in bare or 
sparse areas with healthy grass it is well to keep the entire 
seeded area moist all during the day. 

It will not be necessary to water newly seeded lawns night 
and morning, but. the fact must be stressed that watering dur- 
ing the daytime, when the sun is shining, will not burn new 
seed or newly sprouted lawns. The heat of the sun on soil, 
plus constant moisture throughout the day, makes for quicker 
germination of planted lawn seed. Lawn seed requires constant 
moisture from the planting date until after the first two cut- 
tings. Alternate wetting and sun drying of seeded lawns affects 
greatly the germination of our more important varieties of turf 


grasses. : —John D. Lyon. 
Belmont, Mass. 


Protecting the Azure Sage 


goed the only criticism one ever hears of the azure sage, 
Salvia azurea, is that it is unable to stand up before 
strong winds. Its brittle stems, especially on three- or four 
foot specimens, crack under the first heavy strain. Its beautiful, 
pale blue flowers in long, slender spikes during most of August 
and part of September are, however, worth the little contriving 
it takes to secure them. Perhaps, other gardeners have different 
ways of arriving at a solution of the problem, but the simplest 
that I have found is to place the sage under the protecting 
wings of sturdy folks like loosestrife, the wand lythrum, 
Lythrum virgatum, phloxes and hollyhocks, these robust 
citizens shielding the other from the buffeting winds. Inciden- 
tally, the pale blue of the sage is an almost perfect accompani- 
ment to plants carrying true magenta flowers and may be 
associated with them to the advantage of both. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood, 
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TROPICAL water lilies should be ordered now and placed in the 
garden pool early next month. 


REGAL lily seeds may be sown now, using a coldframe. Seeds may be 
sown successfully even in the open ground. 


PEONIES require plenty of water to fill out the flower buds and often 
respond to an application of hardwood ashes. 


TOBACCO stems used as a mulch about asters will help repel root 
aphids. Tobacco dust mixed with the soil is also helpful. 


THIN sweet peas to stand six or eight inches apart. Spray with bor- 
deaux if mildew appears and with nicotine for plant lice. 


PLANTS received by mail or express should be plunged in water or 
buried in moist earth for a time if they are badly dried when they 
arrive. 


GARDEN makers should start promptly to spray or dust their roses 
to ward off mildew and black spot, which cause heavy losses every 
season. 


DIG UP and destroy any tulips that appear to be badly diseased as 
shown by wilting. This will check the spread of the disease to other 
plants. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS can be made into bushy plants by pinching. 
Pinch judiciously until the middle of June and then allow the 
shoots to grow. 


AN EXCEPTION to the early planting rule is found in Chinese 
cabbage, which will almost always run to seed if started before the 
middle of May. 


IRISES should be given an application of bone meal now. Work it 
around the roots with a trowel and thoroughly soak it into the soil. 
The results will be seen next Spring. 


PLANT lice (aphids) are likely to appear this month. Spray with a 
nicotine preparation or a rotenone or pyrethrum spray and be sure 
to hit the pests in order to smother them. 


POT-GROWN chrysanthemums can be set out without disturbing 
the roots. Mix peat moss with the soil. Old manure is excellent and 
prepared or shredded manure can also be used. 


CARBON bisulphide or a similar preparation from the seed store 
will destroy ants in the lawn. Make a deep hole with a sharp stick, 
drop in a little poison and plug the hole with earth. 


GLADIOLI may be planted in succession until the middle of June. 
Before planting, soak for two or three hours in bichloride of mer- 
cury or corrosive sublimate at the rate of one ounce to eight gallons 
of water. 


FLOWERING hedges like those made by using spirzas, deutzias and 
lilacs should be cut back at once when the flowering season has 
passed. Rather severe cutting is necessary to keep these hedges in 
good condition. 


LUPINES suffer badly from lice, which are very difficult to control. 
A spray containing pyrethrum or rotenone seems to be rather more 
effective than a nicotine spray. Spraying the ground around the 
plants is helpful. 


PLACE protectors over melons, cucumbers and squashes to head off 
the striped beetle and flea beetle, or else dust these crops with 
tobacco dust as soon as they are up. Rotenone and pyrethrum dusts 
are useful, too. 


INCLUDE some of the useful herbs such as anise, dill, sorrel, cara- 
way, sage and thyme in the garden. Thyme makes a good ground 
cover for banks or terraces where it is difficult to get grass to grow, 
for some kinds spread rapidly. 


MANURE is the best fertilizer for rhubarb, although commercial 
fertilizers mav be used. Spread it around the plants and dig it in 
thoroughly. When setting out new rhubarb roots, place the buds 
just under the ground. Always have the soil rich. 


NEARLY all flower seeds can be sown in the garden during the next 
few weeks. Fine seeds like petunias may be kept from getting too 
dry by covering them with paper or burlap held in place with stones 
or soil. Remove the cover as soon as the seed germinates. 


ESTABLISHED shrubs which require feeding in the Spring may be 
‘given one rounded tablespoonful of a complete plant food for each 
square foot. Larger shrubs are fed to better advantage by making 
holes with a crowbar two feet apart in a circle under the tips of the 
branches. The holes should be eight inches deep and receive a mix- 
ture composed of one-half soil and one-half plant food. Water may 
then be applied and the holes filled with soil. 
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AND THEN HER TROUBLES VANISHED——BY MAGIC 
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Dorothy Was Right. Success Means Knowing How 
THE BOOK OF 


GARDEN MAGIC 


Soon enabled her to spend all her spare time in her garden for 
with this book she needed no tedious study. It showed her in pic- 
tures and explained so simply yet completely, that she could not 
fail to understand. 

She did not have to worry about doing things at the right time for 
a calendar reminded her of the things needed and gave her day by 
day instruction. 

The loose leaf binder held all her clippings and notes. Its water- 
proof cover enabled her to use it right in the garden. If she forget 
for a moment, all she needed was a glance at the complete cross 
index and instantly she knew. 

It told her how to select her plants and have a garden free from 
insects and disease, with every plant in its proper soil and location. 
The information covered every garden purpose from planting a 
seed or a large tree to mixing concrete or building a greenhouse. 


THE BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE HOME 
GARDENER — IT SHOWS YOU HOW — IT TELLS YOU 
HOW — IT TELLS YOU WHEN 








= 7 


SEE IT AT YOUR BOOK STORE 


A post-card will bring you a complete detailed description 
Or Use the Coupon to Examine It at Our Expense 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
GARDEN AID 0O0O., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed find $3.50. Send me The Book of 


Garden Magic postpaid. If I return it in 
5 days in good condition you are to imme- 


$3.50 Postpaid 
21 COMPLETE CHAPTERS 


Planning Trees and Perennials and 
Construction Shrubbery Annuals 

a ae Evergreens Water Gardens 
F ty Vines Window Boxes 
Lawns Hedges House Plants 
eepeaning Acid Plants The Amateur 


ting and Roses Greenhouse diately send back my money PLUS the 
Pruning Bulbs Pest Control postage paid to return it. Sent 0.0.D. on 
Rockery request. 
CHARTS AND LISTS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES HUNDREDS OF a ee ee ee 
LARGE PICTURES 
COMPLETE CROSS INDEX Ce Pee ee eee ee 
A CALENDAR OF DAILY 
INSTRUOTION I Re ea eee ae 
AROSE ES 9 he EER BM AIRC NARERME 9 o R TA h 
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SEVEN OUTSTANDING VALUES 


for MAY PLANTING 





Order Now — Prompt Shipment Made 





TRAILING ARBUTUS 


(Mayflower) (Epigaea repens) 
Thrives best in light humus soil in 
shady locations. 
Strong Pot Grown Plants 
75c¢ each $6.75 per 10 


WILSON RHODODENDRON 
(Rhododendron laetivirens) 

One of the finest. Compact. Rich green 

foliage. Rose flowers—June and July. 

9-12 inch $2.00 each $18.00 per 10 


YEDDO SPRUCE 


(Picea jezoensis) 
Unique conifer — conspicuous white 
bands on dark green needles. 
18-24 inch $2.50 each $22.50 per 10 





CORK FIR (Abies arizonica) 
Thick corky bark. Bluish-green foli- 
age. A rare and desirable conifer. 
12-18 inch $1.50 each $13.50 per 10 


GALAX (Galax aphylla) 
A Kelsey introduction. Beautiful 
heartshaped leaves, rich green and 
red. Spikes of white flowers in May. 
Clumps 50c each $4.50 per 10 


SYRINGA OBLATA 
DILATATA 
(A rare, early blooming lilac) 
Light pink flowers with yellow an- 
thers in May. Rich green foliage turns 
vinous red in Autumn. Grows to 12 
feet. 2-3 feet $1.00 each $9.00 per 10 


LITTLELEAF EUROPEAN LINDEN (Tilia cordata) 
Choice broadly pyramidal tree for street, avenue, or lawn. Mass of fragrant 
yellow-white flowers in Spring. All finest specimens. 10-12 feet. 1%-2 inch 


caliper. $6.00 each, $54.00 per 10. 








At Kelsey-Highlands Nursery we believe you will find the best solution for 

your planting problems. Whether it is to replace a scene destroyed by last Fall's 

hurricane, to renovate an overgrown or neglected oe. to soften the sharp 

lines of a new residence, or to create any new 

grounds—you will find at Kelsey-Highlands Nursery a trained staff, fully capa- 

ble of carrying out your desires, and a wealth of fine ornamental nursery stock. 
Ask for your copy of our free illustrated catalog. 


dscape picture on your 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY- HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASS. 


Tel. Topsfield 71 


























eAt Last! 


A Smart DENIM GARDEN SUIT 


for 


Gardening, Camping, Sailing, or Fishing 


Originated by Mr. W. H. Smythe of R. H. Stearns Co., 
Boston, for the woman who prefers to do things herself. 
Dirt proof, thorn proof, and wear proof. Stylish, yet 


completely comfortable. 


Suit consists of buttoned frock and $395 
side zipper dungaree........ only 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send check or money 

order direct to factory. Please state year size and waist 

measure. Suit will be sent at once, postpaid. 


B. F. MOORE & COMPANY 


NEWPORT 


VERMONT 














FRENCH LILACS 


If you are looking for the Very Finest in 
FRENCH LILACS, we have them. 


Write for our catalog describing one of the largest 
and finest stocks in the world. 


Over 60 varieties in all of the finer kinds, right 


down to date. 


In all sizes from 12 to 18 inches, up to 5 and 6 feet. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


142 E. Division Street 


Faribault, Minn. 
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The Mexican Fire Vine 


apres interest has been aroused in a plant recently intro- 
duced under the name of Mexican fire vine. Botanically 
this plant is Senecio confusus. It is being distributed in the South 
and doubtless is worth trying in the North. A plant set out in 
a St. Petersburg, Fla., garden in 1938 reached the top of a 
fairly tall support in 90 days. It has been covered with flaming 
brilliant yellow-orange flowers for many weeks. As the flowers 
age, they turn to a deep glowing red, being particularly striking 
in appearance because set off by rich green ivy-leaved foliage. 
The vine is self-cleaning, the flowers and flower stems drop- 
ping to the ground or blowing away as fast as they dry up. 
So far, the plant has been free from insect pests and disease. 

Probably this plant should be grown in a tub north of 
Washington and taken inside in the Autumn. Perhaps, how- 





The Mexican fire vine is readily trained 
over a trellis. 


ever, it might be dug up from the open ground and stored in 
a box of sand in a cool cellar, being cut back to within two 
feet of the ground. It is reasonable to believe that it would 
bloom all Winter in a sunny window indoors or in an ama- 
teur’s greenhouse. The flowers last well when cut and are 
borne on long stems. They have a scent like that of sweet 
clover. —Solana Gardens. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Creeping Speedwell 


HE creeping speedwell, Veronica repens, is one of the best 

ground covers that I know of for small, hardy bulbs. A 
plant to play that rdle should be rather shallow rooted, so it 
will not give too much competition for the fertility which one 
has placed from three to eight inches deep for the benefit of 
the bulbs, and the foliage should not be so dense or so tall as 
to smother the dwarfer kinds. Both of these requirements are 
met by the little Corsican and, happily, unlike so many plants 
from that warm, sunny island, is of sufficient hardiness to 
withstand the coldest weather in this northern region. 

Its uses are not restricted to that of a ground cover for 
hardy bulbs, of course, for a plant so willing and so lovely 
is capable of answering many a garden problem. In fact, the 
gardener is likely to find it useful in any sunny or lightly 
shaded spot where a prostrate creeper not over an inch or two 
high can find a place for itself. Its contribution of myriads of 
rather fugitive, milk-white flowers for a month in late Spring 
is an added attraction to an already perfect performance. 
Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 


Foot 


NATURE’S OWN 
FERTILIZER 


To bring out the rich coloring 
in flowers—to produce a thick- 
tufted, velvety green lawn —feed 
your garden and lawn with the 
new Improved Driconure. This 
ideal, all-organic plant food sci- 
entifically combines nature’s own 
products—cow manure and poul- 
try manure—with peat moss. It 
is clean, easy to use and will not 
burn. Packed in large 2-bushel 
bags—sufficient for top dressing 
1000 sq. ft. of lawn area or fer- 
tilizing 250 + ft. garden area. 
Write today for free literature 
and delivered prices. 


FREE ..- Send today for this 
informative garden folder. 
It’s Free for the asking. 
Just address Dept. ‘H-5 








- ‘ & ’ A S i ‘ 4 ai 
165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Milk Str 











RED 
FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 


heavily set with buds for 
flowering this Spring. Owing 
to the late season, they are 
still retarded and may be 
safely moved. In sizes from 
8 to 12 feet, they will make a 
wonderful effect. 


Our Rhododendron maxi- 
mum and catawbiense have 
very fine dark green foliage 
for replacing any which you 
may have lost this Winter. 





We have a few large 
specimens of Umbrella Pine 
(Sciadopitys verticillata) from 
12 to 16 feet tall which are 
probably the finest available 
anywhere. 


And, of course a large 
supply of other hardy trees 
and plants. 


Send for catalog or phone 
Newburyport 1950 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
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The New Phlox Ovata Pulchra 


|B es SIR—Through an error, doubtless of the printers, 
the phlox pictured on Page 14 of the March 1 issue of 
Horticulture was labeled ‘“The phlox called Gladwyn.”’ Phlox 
ovata pulchra is its correct title and the only one that should be 
used. 

—Mary G. Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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The 

COLOR 
CHART 
The Sesien Club 


of New Haven 


Use this simplified 
wheel with its masks 
for planning accurate 
color combinations in 
arrangements for your 
Flower Show—¢garden, 
and home this season. 
Brings much pleasure 
with successful results. 
* This is the Chart 


used in two classes 
in Philadelphia 


Price, $1.00 Each 


10 or more, 25% discount. Postpaid 


ORDER NOW FROM 
Mrs. John R. Demarest 


Orange, Conn. 



























































“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME> 








PLANT FOOD 





The stimulation and lasting effects of 
this natural plant food help produce 
flowers, foliage, fruits and vegetables 
of prize winning quality. A scientific 
blending of natural organics, “Eureka” 
is a complete, timed and balanced 
fertilizer unsurpassed for results. 


Wilson Products exclusively 
chosen to protect “Gardens 
on Parade’’ at the New York 
World’s Fair. 


Write for Booklet EB-515 
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This year, as always, the great California Spring Show at Oakland 
was filled with almost tropical luxuriance. Redwood trees were 
particularly impressive. The lovely garden in the foreground was 
set up by Jackson & Perkins, rose growers, of Newark, N. Y. 
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HE ‘“‘theme garden’”’ idea has been developed at the Califor- 

nia Spring Garden Show in Oakland ever since the show 
was organized ten years ago. Each year the whole arena of the 
Municipal Exposition Building 
is devoted to exhibit units con- 
sistently joined together to form 
a unified effect. This year over 
100,000 persons—a record at- 
tendance—thrilled over the re- 
production of the gardens described in James Hilton’s “Lost 
Horizon” in the fabulous ‘Valley of the Blue Moon—Shangri 
La,”’ which Howard Gilkey, designer—director of the show, 
chose as the “‘theme.”’ 

This year the show area was doubled and the garden club 
exhibits were located in outdoor gardens, giving a realistic 
touch to these popular entries. A further improvement was a 
blue and gold canopy tent which was set up for the exclusive 
use of the trade section with uniform booths, in white, giving 
the effect of garden walls. 

Visitors to the show entered the building by way of a spe- 
cially built ramp on the outside so that as they stepped inside 
the Exposition Building they were on a platform some 12 feet 
high. This gave them almost immediately a magnificent view 
which spread out for 350 feet in a unified display of beautiful 
exhibits. Seemingly alabaster colonnades, narrow pools and 
pergolas against which were banked masses of blooms led on to 
the rear of the building, where the exhibits blended into tree- 
guarded mountains in a realistic reproduction of one of the 
greatest peaks of the Himalayas. 

Directly in front of the colonnades was a large circular space 
with an exhibit of tulips and Spring flowers. Extending down 
the center aisle was a narrow pool, surrounded by a rose garden 
exhibit, which led the eye on to a large fountain in action. A 
balcony at the rear of the building gave visitors an opportunity 
to look back on the scene from the opposite vantage point. 

This is essentially an amateur show, about 40 organizations 
with a total membership of over 5,000 taking part. The garden 
clubs from Oakland and the East Bay, San Francisco and the 
Peninsula gave their usual splendid support to the show. 
Northern California estates had an important representation in 
the exhibits. ‘The Cactus and Succulent League set up an inter- 
esting collection of specimens. Nor were the men to be left out. 
The prize for the best display of a men’s garden club was won 
by the Oakland Business Men’s Garden Club, while that of San 
Francisco took second place. 

The orchid displays were a major attraction throughout the 
show. The Orchid Society of California was awarded first prize 
for the best group of plants in bloom and John Carbone of 
Berkeley received a gold medal for his exhibit. A large share of 
the iris honors went to Carl Salbach, also of Berkeley, with a 
_ display of over 350 stalks. 

An interesting feature was a map of the world made by the 
California Horticultural Society showing the place of origin of 
the plants and flowers grown in the San Francisco Bay region. 


Spectacular Spring Garden the 
Show at Oakland, California 


Burpee’s new red and gold marigolds were judged the best 
novelty for 1939. Harry M. Butterfield of the University of 
California, Berkeley, was chairman of the judging. 
In the absence of Thomas 
Harper Goodspeed, curator at 
University of California 
Botanical Garden in Berkeley, 
P. H. Brydon, manager and 
rhododendron expert at the 
Botanical Garden, entered a beautiful exhibit of rhododendron 
species, many of them first-flowered specimens from the Rock 
expedition to the Himalayas. Commercial exhibitors also gave 
splendid support and co-operation to a show which is trying 
for first place in the country’s list of annual flower events. 


Medal Award to John C. Wister 


The Centenary Medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society has been awarded by the executive council of the society 
to Mr. John C. Wister, the society’s secretary, ‘‘in recognition 
of the valuable contributions he has made to horticulture, and 
in appreciation of his loyal service to this society.’’ The Cen- 
tenary Medal is the highest honor which the society can be- 
stow. It was established in 1927 to mark the organization's 
centennial anniversary, and has been awarded only three times 
prior to its presentation to Mr. Wister. 

Following the regular business meeting of the executive 
council on May 10, the members adjourned to the garden of 
the president, Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout, where the presenta- 
tion was made. 

Mr. Wister has been the recipient of other honors as 
follows: The Foster Memorial Plaque of the English Iris 
Society, 1927; the Schaffer Memorial Medal of The Pennsyl- 


Billowing wisterias at the Spring garden show in California. Like all the gardens, 


they were edged with brick. 
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vania Horticultural Society, 1927; the Centennial Gold Medal 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1929; the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Gold Medal, 1930; the Gold Medal of the Ameri- 
can Iris Society, 1930; and the Gold Medal of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society in 1938. 


American Amaryllis Society Awards 


Mr. Wyndham Hayward, secretary of the American 
Amaryllis Society, has announced the 1939 awards of the 
William Herbert Medal. They are as follows: 


Dr. A. B. Stout, New York Botanical Garden, New York, N. Y., for out- 
standing work in breeding, cytology, genetics, introduction of new wild 
types and production of fine horticultural varieties of hemerocallis. 

Mr. Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Calif., for lifelong championship of the alliez, 
as brodiza, alliums, etc., especially those native to the Southwest, as garden 
plants, and long interest in the better hemerocallis. 

Mr. Fred H. Howard, Montebello, Calif., for many years of faithful 
service to the development of popular interest in hybrid amaryllis, the 
breeding of superior types of amaryllis, and work with other amaryllids, 
including the production of Amarcrinum howardi (Crinodonna corsi) a 
bi-generic hybrid between Crinum moorei and Callicore rosea (Amaryllis 
belladonna). Mr. Howard has grown and shown the best types of hybrid 
amaryllis longer than any other of the leaders in his field. 

Dr. J. Hutchinson, keeper of the museums at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. England, for his phylogenetically sound revision of the amaryllis 
family of plants in Vol. II, ““Monocotyledons,”’ of his ‘‘Families of Flower- 
ing Plants,’ 1934, which has been adopted as the official systematic botanical 
treatment of the American Amaryllis Society. 

Mr. S. Percy-Lancaster, secretary of the Royal Agri-Horticultural Society 
of India, Alipur, Calcutta, India, for his production of the cooperanthes, 
a series of bi-generic crosses (of remarkable horticultural value in the small 
bulb group) between zephyranthes and cooperia, also for his work in the 
breeding of amaryllis and crinums. 


Only one award of the medal will be made each year after 
1939, 


Dr. Merrill Honored by French Government 


It is announced that Dr. E. D. Merrill, administrator of 
botanical collections of Harvard University, and director of 
the Arnold Arboretum, has just received through the state 
department, the gold medal of the ministere de l’agriculture of 
the French Republic and the corresponding diploma of the 
Société Nationale d’Acclimitation de France. These honors 
have been conferred on Dr. Merrill in appreciation of his 
services to French horticulture at a session of the Société 
d’Acclimitation in Paris on February 22, 1939. 


National Air Mail Flower Show in Oregon 


The employees of the post office in Portland, Oregon, will 
stage their fourth national air mail rose show on June 10, 
at the time of the thirty-first annual rose festival. Either con- 
servatory or field grown roses may be entered, but no Portland 
roses will be eligible. There were entries, last year, from a 
hundred cities throughout the United States and Canada, with 
first prize going to Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Last year all the 
entries were on display within two hours after the airplanes 
dropped from the sky to land them at the Portland airport. 


The National Council Annual, Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs will be held at Colorado Springs, Colo., on 
May 23, 24 and 25, with the Broadmoor Hotel as head- 
quarters. Besides the regular business meetings with reports of 
officers, committees, and state presi- 
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C. H. Bossevain will speak on cacti, and Mrs. G. W. Marriage 
on Colorado alpines. Interesting trips will be made to the Will 
Rogers shrine, and to Cheyenne mountain, where there will be 
a steak fry, over the Rampart Range road to Carrol lakes, and 
through Ute Pass, with a tree planting demonstration by 
foresters. A day will be spent in Denver, where there will be a 
trip about the city, with a visit at the garden center, a luncheon 
at Red Rocks Park, and tea at the home of Mrs. Hubert Work. 
Hotel reservations are to be made directly with the Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs. 


A Garden Center in Phoenix, Arizona 


The garden clubs in the area about Phoenix, Ariz., have 
opened in Phoenix a new garden center. It is located in an 
attractive residence opposite the Encanto Park entrance and 
will provide an excellent meeting place for the various clubs 
as well as a place to house their garden reference library. The 
various clubs of the district are co-operating in furnishing the 
house and landscaping the grounds. 


St. Louis Garden Pilgrimages Planned 


The St. Louis (Mo.) Horticultural Society has just an- 
nounced its garden pilgrimages for 1939, including gardens 
never before opened to visitors. The dates vary from May 13 
to June 11. For detailed information write Mrs. Emmet J. 
Layton at the Missouri Botanical Garden in St. Louis. 


New Pests on Rhododendrons 


Dr. E. Porter Felt of the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories at Stamford, Conn., says that two new rhododendron 
pests are becoming established in the southern areas of New 
York State and New England. The first is a rhododendron 
whitefly, which produces a yellowish mottling on the upper 
surface of the leaf and in some varieties a rolling of the leaf 
margin. The young of this insect are greenish, semi-transparent, 
oval in shape, greatly flattened and about a sixteenth of an inch 
long. They frequently occur in irregular clusters and produce 
considerable amounts of honeydew followed by the develop- 
ment of sooty mold. This insect does not injure varieties with 
thick leaves or those with hairs or scales on the underside of the 
leaves. Infested rhododendrons have been found in a number 
of localities within one hundred miles of New York City. The 
pest also has been recorded from a number of Pacific coast 
localities. 

The pale, whitish maggots of the rhododendron midge de- 
velop in the young leaves of rhododendron in May or June 
and again when new growth starts in August. They produce 
swollen, greenish-yellow marginal rolls, marked later with 
brownish spottings which may develop into nearly complete 
browning of the young leaves. The general appearance is most 
suggestive of a leaf spot and usually the maggots have escaped 
before the trouble is noticed. It was at first supposed to be caused 
by a fungous disease. This insect, like the preceding, has a local 
distribution in the East. There are no reports of its occurrence 
in more distant localities, although this latter is probable. 

The most promising control for the whitefly is spraying in 
the early Fall or in the Spring with an oil-nicotine combination 

of Summer strength, making the 





dents, there will be many features of 
special interest to garden club mem- 


application reach the underside of the 
leaves. This combination can also be 


bers. On the day preceding the na- 
tional meeting, May 22, there will be 
a Rocky Mountain regional meeting 
to which all members are invited. 
Among the speakers will be: Mrs. 
Albert R. Benedict of New Jersey, 
who will give a lecture with a demon- 
stration on flower arrangement; Dr. 





Tulip Show Postponed 


It is announced that the dates of the tulip 
show at Horticultural Hall in Boston, 
Mass., have been changed from May 17 and 
18 to May 24 and 25 because of the late 
season. It is expected that a large number 
of choice varieties will be ready on the new 
dates. This exhibition will be free. 








used on the lacebugs, if they appear. 
The most effective check for the 
midge is probably a nicotine-soap 
and molasses combination applied just 
after the new growth starts in Spring 
or mid-Summer. This spray is advised 
only for localities where the pest has 
become established. 














The blunt plantain-lily 
(Hosta decorata). 


66 AVE you any plantain-lilies?”’ 
H one asks a friend. “‘I think so,”’ is 
the answer; ‘“‘there used to be 
some down in the far corner of the gar- 
den.’’ There were and still are many plan- 
tain-lilies tucked in the out-of-the-way 
corners of gardens where nothing else will 
grow. 

But try a different way and see how 
handsome these plants can be. There are 
several varieties of plantain-lilies suited to 
different locations in the garden. I am go- 
ing to tell of four varieties that I consider 
especially desirable from a horticultural point of view. 

Place them where they can grow to their full size and show 
the beauty of their foliage. The large varieties can be used 
with a growth of ferns to edge a bed of shrubs, or by them- 
selves alone in beds under an apple tree, and the small varieties 
will form a generously wide border for paths or flower beds. 

Hosta sieboldiana, short-cluster plantain-lily, will spread 
to three feet or more across. The huge gray 
leaves will eventually grow large enough 
to hide the flower stalks with their clusters 
of lovely palest lavender flowers of thick 
texture. The leaves about two feet or more 
high are a rich gray and the blade of the 
leaf about ten inches by twelve inches in 
size. This plant begins to bloom about the 
first of July. The time for all the blossoms 
in the flower cluster of a plantain-lily to 
bloom up the stalk covers two or three 
weeks. This variety is a very conspicuous 
and decorative plant. 

Hosta fortunet (perhaps) albo-margi- 
nata, the tall-cluster plantain-lily, has 
arching leaves two feet long that sweep 
over to the ground. The leaf blade, six 
inches by ten inches, is shiny green, edged 
with a one-half-inch band of white. The 
very pale lavender flowers, almost white, 
are dainty, bell-shaped, spread along a 
three-foot stalk and start blooming in 
early July. Two or three of these plants 
with the large green and white leaves 
growing up from the center of the plants 


Choice 


Plantain-Lilies 


An experienced amateur selects four 
kinds which she has found most desirable 





The short-cluster plantain-lily (Hosta 
sieboldiana) with the wavy-leaved 
Hosta undulata at right. 





The narrow-leaved plantain-lily (Hosta 
japonica albo-marginata) with Hosta 
fortunei gigantea at right. 





The tall-cluster plantain-lily (Hosta 
fortune albo-marginata). 


and curving over again form a mass of 
interesting foliage, very restful and pleas- 
ing, and presenting a fascinating study in 
leaf form. It makes rather slow growth. 

Hosta decorata, the blunt plantain-lily, 
has blunt dark green leaves with white 
edges. The leaves are about one foot high 
and the blade about five inches by three 
inches. In a couple of years a small plant 
makes a rosette of leaves two feet across. 
This rosette of leaves of green and white 
coloring forms an excellent end for a 
flower bed against a lawn as the outer leaves 
bend to the ground. The flowers, in the early part of August, 
are fat bells standing out at right angles on a two-foot stalk. 
The blossoms of purple have lines of white, so that the effect is 
not a solid color. There is a sturdy, substantial feeling to this 
plant. 

Hosta japonica albo-marginata, the narrow-leaved plantain- 
lily, is a rapid grower. The slim light green leaves have a 
white line along the edges of the narrow 
blades. The leaves are about eight inches 
to twelve inches long. The flowers are 
lavender, with white lines, bell-shaped, on 
two-foot stalks in the middle of August. 
This makes a bushy growth of leaves and 
a thick border plant. It is a very pleasing 
plantain-lily and desirable to have as it 
bloom vigorously and freely. 

I recommend adding a plantain-lily to 
your next list of plants you want to buy. 
Give it plenty of room in the garden, and 
add some rich compost when you plant it. 
Place it where water will not settle about 
the crown of the plant. Set it where it gets 
some shade. The larger varieties do better 
in slight shade. The edges of the leaves 
burn in the full sun. I have been told that 
is because the leaves, wet by rain, stick 
together and then are burned by the sun. 

The smaller leaved varieties seem to 
grow well in the sun or shade. As a matter 
of fact, all plantain-lilies thrive in shade. 
Indeed that is one of their advantages. 
Yet I think that they do not have so much 
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bloom if the shade is dense. It is well to place the plants so that 
their leaves contrast with foliage of smaller and finer leaves, 
such as spireas, ferns, especially maiden-hair fern, ambrosia, 
Chenopodium botrys, or some of the mints, as bergamot mint, 
Mentha citrata and M. spicata crispata. 

The broad planes of leaves in greens of different shades 
which these plantain-lilies have, add character and strength to 
the effect of the planting in the garden. 


—Frances R. Williams. 
Winchester, Mass. 


The Four C’s in Strawberries 


OUR new strawberries of the ‘‘C’’ series developed on the 

grounds of the state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., 
including Cato, Catskill, Clermont and Culver, are recom- 
mended for trial by Professor G. L. Slate, small fruit specialist 
of the station. 

These varieties, with other seedlings, are the product of 
crosses between Howard and Marshall, both high-quality 
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The phlox Camla to which garden makers are now giving much attention. 


strawberries. [he new sorts are described as being exceptionally 
vigorous and excellent plant-makers, with large, glossy, attrac- 
tive fruit of good quality. All ripen in mid-season. 

Cato has value chiefly as a home variety. It is nearly the 
equal of Marshall and is much superior to that variety in its 
plant characters. It bruises easily, however, and will not make 
a satisfactory market berry unless handled very carefully. 
Clermont, on the other hand, has proved exceptionally well 
adapted to use both as a market and a home variety. The fruits 
are large and hold up well throughout the season, do not 
bruise easily, and are excellent in quality. 

Culver, a late mid-season berry, is rather dark in color and 
is especially well liked by canners for preserving and it also is 
a splendid home variety. The berries are large, sprightly in 
flavor, and of very good quality. Catskill was very nearly 
thrown in the discard by the station specialists because it did 
not compare favorably with many other seedlings on the 
station grounds. The variety has done exceptionally well in 
the northeastern United States, however, and has received an 
award of merit from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
It promises to be a good market variety in sections where it 
does well. 
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Forest Tent Caterpillar Spreading 


Bk nyg forest tent caterpillar is repeating in northern New 
England the extensive stripping of sugar maples of 40 years 
earlier. The earlier records of 1898 almost duplicate those of 
1938. Extensive areas, in places nearly square miles of sugar 
maple forest or sugar bush, were stripped of leaves last June. 
This was true also of trees along highways and in front yards. 
Some of these latter were distant, half a mile to several miles, 
from other areas where the trees were generally stripped. This 
latter strongly suggests considerable drifting or flying of the 
moths before they deposit eggs. 

It is known that eggs of this pest are extremely abundant 
now upon the trees in some localities. There were extensive 
losses of sugar maples following the outbreak of 40 years ago. 
The story is being repeated. Many valuable trees have been 
killed in the last year or two and the end is not yet. There is 
likely to be some change this year in the more seriously affected 
areas. The maples which heretofore have escaped serious injury 
may be favored by the pests this Spring. 

Many owners of valuable maples may find it to their advan- 
tage to look carefully for the light brown egg belts of this pest 
on the smaller sugar maple twigs. The eggs were deposited last 
June or July, each mass about one-half inch long containing 
100 or more eggs. Even a relatively few of these indicates many 
hundreds of voracious caterpillars later and the destruction of 
much leafage. Experience in earlier years has shown that two or 
three strippings ruin or kill sugar maples and some claim 
serious damage follows one defoliation. Timely spraying with 
arsenate of lead will protect the trees. The early sprayer. gets 
the worms, even if there are millions. He is rarely early unless 
there is a reason. Watch the trees. 

—E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Long Flowering Camla Phlox 


HAVE been hearing much about the phlox called Camla, 

Phlox camlaensis, largely because of its Fall-flowering habit 
which carries it well into November. There is some discussion, 
however, about the parentage of this phlox. So far as I can 
learn, it was introduced by a Mr. Millard, an English grower, 
some years ago. In any event, it is now considered one of the 
finest varieties in what has become an extensive list of new 
dwarf phloxes. The plant is neat and compact in growth and 
has foliage which is virtually evergreen, not turning red as does 
that of P. subulata. The flowers are borne in masses in the 
Spring, in smaller numbers in the Fall and _ scatteringly 
throughout the Summer months. 

—R. H.C. 


Boston, Mass. 


Just a Difference in the Soil 


ie THE Summer of 1937 a friend brought a small saint- 
paulia from Massachusetts and gave me three leaves, which 
I potted (according to instructions from her florist) in a mix- 
ture of sand, peat moss and leaf loam. My friend took two 
plants back to Massachusetts. After several months the one I 
retained sent up three tiny leaves. Soon the large leaf died. 
Then one of the small leaves began to turn yellow. 

The plant seemed doomed and so I decided to experiment. 
I repotted it, adding more leaf loam and a little soil prepared 
for house plants. To my amazement and the wonder of all 
my friends, the plant grew rapidly. 

So it seems that a little soil can make a great difference, other 
conditions being equal. I have counted as many as 30 open 
blooms on my plant, which has never been without a bud or 
blossom since it commenced to flower in May, 1938. 

—Mrs. Walter Gould. 
Dunbarton, N. H. 



















A New Deal for Cannas 


To be valued now for their attractive coloring 
as well as for the tropical effects of their foliage 


our most abused and unappreciated flowers is justified 

in spite of the fact that the humped and variously 
shaped beds that embellished parks, railroad stations and the 
like some years ago are no longer prevalent. Unprejudiced 
consideration of the cannas to be found on the market today 
prove how wrong we have been in our estimate of them. 

Long prized as a foliage plant, we can grow them now for 
their exquisitely colored flowers as well. A wide range of shades 
has been developed, leading far from the harsh reds and yel- 
lows. Today flowers of unbelievable size growing in graceful 
and stately clusters rival, if they do not outstrip, the foliage 
as an inducement for growing cannas. 

The market now offers a large group of cannas growing to 
a height of approximately four feet. Some of the finest and 
also unusual colors are included in this group. It is this that 
makes Louise Cayeux outstanding. The mammoth flowers, 
growing in large clusters, are an indescribable rose scarlet. A true 
pink and truly popular variety is Mrs. Alfred Conard. Another 
unusual color in this group belongs to Copper Giant whose 
flowers are a clear copper equalled in purity of this tone only 
by the tulips. Giant evidently refers to the size of the flowers, 
not the height. Verging into orange there is Orange Bedder, 
brighter in hue. An outstanding pure yellow in this class is 
King Midas. Sunshiny flowers, lightly spotted with red, con- 
trast sharply with green foliage. Eureka, considered one of the 
finest white cannas, belongs here, too. 

Several excellent varieties of cannas do not even reach four 
feet in height. Richard Wallace, approximately three and one- 
half feet, is a lovely one with pale gold flower trusses. City of 
Portland is its rose colored counterpart in height. There are a 
number of fine low-growing red cannas. Ambassador, about 
four feet, has brilliant cherry red blossoms. Nokomis gives us 
a splendid dark red flower, made more conspicuous because of 
its dark foliage. Antoine Wintzer, reaching the taller height of 
about four and one-half feet, has handsome bright crimson 
blooms. 

Every gardener knows the taller cannas, ranging five to six 
feet in height. King Humbert has always been widely grown. 
Red King Humbert has large clusters of scarlet flowers flecked 
with crimson, truly striking in combination with the tall 
bronze foliage. Yellow King Humbert has green foliage and 
produces an abundance of large yellow flowers, lightly spotted 
with red. Many consider the President to be the best of the 
tall fiery red cannas. Wyoming is one of the most vivid cannas 
of all, tall with dark bronzed leaves and immense clusters of 
copper-orange flowers. . 

Choose the height, then your color preference from a con- 
stantly growing list, and finally bring in a foliage contrast. 
We have been so accustomed to seeing cannas used exclusively 
for mass planting in beds that most of us have failed to realize 
that the plants have a graceful habit of growth. This natural 
grace of individual plants can be displayed only when they 
have been planted far enough apart to permit spreading of the 
plants as they attain full size. For example, cannas are sturdy 
enough to hold their own with shrubs and provide a colorful 
Summer display when skillfully interplanted in shrub borders 
or groupings. Bare spaces inevitably show up in perennial 
borders, too, and such spots might be given definite interest 
from a carefully selected clump of cannas. If there is a terrace 
or formal pool, large pots each containing one or two cannas 
could be strategically placed. 

Cannas should be allowed to stay in the ground in Autumn 
as long as they will grow. If bulb planting does not interfere, 
they should be left until the tops are killed by frost. Dig up 


A STRONG suspicion that cannas have long been among 
























































The canna Palm Beach, maize-yellow and pearl-pink. 


the roots in the morning, permit them to dry all day in the 
sun, then store in a warm dry place to prevent decay. They 
may be buried in sand if this is convenient. 

If you can gather ripe seeds from your own cannas or obtain 
seeds of desirable varieties, save them to start indoors late next 
Winter. Because of the hardness of the shell, seeds should either 
be soaked a few days before planting or nicked with a sharp 
knife. Sow in a sandy soil mixture in pots or a flat, covering 
seeds with a half inch of soil. When large enough to handle, 
pot up individually and keep protected in a coldframe or hot- 
bed until it is warm enough for them to be planted in the open. - 

However, if you cannot wait for seeds and are mistrustful 
of your judgment of catalogue descriptions, a nursery visit 
during this Summer will convince you that cannas can be a 
distinct up-to-date asset to the garden. 

—Dorothy H. Jenkins. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Best of the tall red cannas is The President. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1938-39 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden Clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 193 9 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1939. 


Good Plants That Become Weeds 


= reading Mary Louisa Hellings’ defence of the blue 
day-flower, Commelina, in Horticulture for March 15, 
it seems to me the important point is that however much we 
may like a plant and be willing to overlook its spreading 
habits, it should not be recommended or given to another 
gardener, particularly a beginner, without telling him of its 
grasping qualities. Aside from this bad habit, the blue day- 
flower does not last half a day, its lovely morning face dis- 
solving into a blob of jelly by noon. Yet, we begged a piece 
of it years ago when we saw it one morning in a friend's 
garden filling in a corner of shrubbery with 
its neat foliage and bright blue eyes. 

That gardener made use of moneywort, 
Lysimachia nummularia, to border a small 
flight of steps and it was lovely, the lawn- 
mower keeping it in check when it wan- 
dered into the grass borders. Another pushing 
member of the lysimachia family which is 
occasionally recommended in Horticulture is 
L. clethroides. We brought home a root from 
one of our plant exchanges some years ago 
and, while it is an attractive plant and its 
white ‘‘goose necks’’ stay in bloom a long 
time, it will take possession of a border in a 
short time. Its tough, pinkish roots are hard 
to get rid of and are equalled only by those of 
Campanula rapunculoides, a bit of which was 
entangled in an iris root given us, with the 
result that we are still digging desperately to 
eradicate this robust plant. Yet, if one or two 
stalks manage to outwit us and bloom, we are 
struck by the beauty of the long wands of 
blue bells, and only wish that the plant had a 
nicer feeling for the rights of others. What 


Echiums often make tall plants 
in California. 
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could be lovelier than a colony of it blooming along the road- 
side with orange daylilies? Here the warfare is well balanced. 
Both are gay adventurers able to give and take. 

When we first started a rock garden nobody told us that 
while vinca is a splendid ground cover it has no place in a 
rock garden, and we spent weary days moving rocks and dig- 
ging out the tenacious roots. 

One of our most admired edgings was a strip of goutweed. 
Everybody said, ‘“‘How lovely! May we have a piece?”” Then 
I told them its other popular name—Garden Plague. The 
secret of our success lay in the fact that it was hemmed on one 
side by a wide cement path, and that every Spring we edged 
the goutweed to a scant four inches, keeping it that width. We 
have since dug it up but probably shall not see the last of it 
for some time. Mary Louisa Hellings is right—every plant is 
beautiful, in the right place. 

—Anne M. Burke. 
North Easton, Mass. 


Now Peace and Spanish Roses 


EEN rose-growers will have no trouble in realizing the 

significance of a letter received by me as Editor of the 

American Rose Annual, on April 21. It is dated March 29, 
1939, and after conventional salutations reads thus: 

The war ended today in our country, the so-much desired peace has arrived, 
and now we expect with the greatest joy the Spring roses. Please note that in 
the future my address will be as follows: Senor Pedro Dot, Rose-Grower, 
San Feliu de Llobregat, Province of Barcelona, Spain. 

(The name of Senor Dot’s town had been changed when it 
was captured because no saints were to be permitted in Spain!) 

The unique and admirable climbing rose Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin is of Senor Dot’s production. He has another climb- 
ing rose to his credit to which a very pleasant story is attached. 
It was a hybrid between La Giralda and Rosa moyesi, and a 
plant was sent to “Breeze Hill’ for trial. When it bloomed 
Mr. Stevens thought it admirable and told Senor Dot about it, 
whereupon he suggested that Mr. Stevens furnish a name for 
the rose. As it was a semi-double white rose and a very lovely 
one, it seemed wise to us to call it ‘‘Nevada,’’ which fits both 
Spain and a white rose. But then the joke was when it bloomed 
the next year it was pink, although since it has returned to 
white. 

Senor Dot is responsible for Condesa de Sastago, and at 
least a dozen other admirable roses in American commerce. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Plants From Canary Islands 


SB plants which are being grown exten- 
sively on the Pacific Coast would seem to 
be of general interest. Echium bourgeanum, 
six to eight feet tall, with flower spikes well 
over five feet high and a foot or more in di- 
ameter at the base, is highly attractive when 
in full bloom. It is rose-pink in color. E. pini- 
ie nana, a taller species, reaching a height of up 
to 18 feet, with a spike length of up to nine 
feet, is lavender and equally showy. The 
plants grow readily from seed, blooming the 
second year. They are reasonably hardy, hav- 
ing withstood ten degrees of frost without 
showing damage. They prefer a rich soil, an 
ample water supply and are very sturdy. 
They self-seed freely (by the miliion) but 
transplant badly, unless when very small. 
They make ideal accent plants, singly or in 
groups and are natives of the Canary Islands. 
—Charles L. Waller. 
Alameda, Calif. 
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|. erlintntypici with all the gardening I have done, I have 
never personally encountered a mole; unfortunately, 
there are many of my readers that have not had the same 
charmed garden experience. A recommendation I recently heard 
made sounds rather plausible. In applying arsenate of lead to 
lawns at the rate of ten pounds per 1000 square feet for the 
control of grubs and earthworms, it was found in the lawn 
test plots of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station that 
the moles left the plots so treated absolutely alone, whereas 
they played havoc in the untreated plots. Although the usual 
recommendation is to apply this material mixed with dry 
earth, I personally find it is much simpler to mix a pound with 
a couple of gallons of water, put it in a sprinkling can and 
apply it to 100 square feet of lawn. 


URRENT interest in the empress tree, Paulownia tomen- 
tosa, described in the April 1 Horticulture, reminds me of 
the naturalized empress trees that are found growing along the 
hills of the Ohio river in the vicinity of Portsmouth. Appar- 
ently these were originally self-sown from a tree on one of the 
old river estates, and have multiplied until now they are fairly 
common in one locality, especially being able to fight it out 
with the other native trees on the hillsides facing the south 
along the Ohio river. There is a large specimen of the empress 
tree in Fleischman’s garden in Cincinnati which flowers per- 
fectly. There was a large one with a six- or eight-inch trunk 
in Cleveland for many years but it never bloomed. 


O THOSE who wish to grow English ivy in water as a 

house plant, I suggest trying out several different types, 
since some respond much more to this treatment than do 
others. Last Fall a batch of cuttings of a large-leaf hardy type 
were accidentally left in water in the house when the others 
were put in the coldframe. They have outrooted and outgrown 
several other strains put in water at this time. Not only this, 
but their lovely green color and vigorous growth have made 
them oustanding among the several varieties that were used in 
this way. 


oo with sufficient strength of character and will power 
to withstand the jokes and jibes of neighbors and friends, 
will find that there is no better way of preparing a poor and 
heavy clay soil for lawns and garden use than by sowing a crop 
of soy beans. For special details as to the variety and time of 
sowing for your particular section, it will be well to consult 
your local county agricultural agent. In case you are not 
acquainted with him you should be. His office is usually in the 
post office or court house of each county seat. 


RIENDS in Ohio tell me that Arabis alpina is seldom as 

permanent there as might be desired, but that A. procurrens 
is absolutely hardy and dependable. Its smaller foliage forms 
compact mats about two inches high which make excellent 
plants in the wall garden, in the rock garden, or grown in 
mass for ground covers. Its bloom, although not so large as 
that of A. alpina, is far more profuse. It is completely ever- 
green in sun or shade. 


OR several seasons Primula julie Wanda has been the first 

perennial to bloom in my garden. Growing in a moraine 
with a constant water supply about eight inches beneath the 
surface, it thrives and multiplies, far more so than in better soil 
in other parts of the garden. Its brilliant magenta flowers, and 
they are brilliant, are thoroughly enjoyable in late March and 
early April, despite their color. 
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I CONSIDER that a unique and very worthwhile project has 
been instituted by the American Rock Garden Society in 
the publication of ‘‘Saxiflora’’—a series of plates each with an 
adequate description and covering rock garden plants. Eight 
plates have been issued so far, the drawings being made from 
living material by Miss Margaret Sorensen and Miss Maud 
Purdy. The text has been written by members of the editorial 
committee, of which T. H. Everett of the New York Botanical 
Garden is chairman. 

I understand that similar studies of other plants will be pre- 
pared by competent authorities from time to time as resources 
are available. The publication of the first series was made 
possible by the generosity of Mrs. Clement S. Houghton of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., president of the American Rock Garden 
Society. 

“Saxiflora,”” meaning rock flora, is a wholly appropriate 
name for the new publication and a loose-leaf form has been 
adopted so that the leaflets may be arranged in any order which 
suits the convenience of the owner. Eventually, they will form 
an extremely valuable book. It would be difficult to give too 
much praise to the drawings, as they are extremely well done, 
and the descriptive text in every instance is fully adequate. The 
whole undertaking has the stamp of scientific accuracy and yet 
it is in no way over the heads of the average garden maker. 


T IS evident that interest in herbs remains unabated. The 
Herb Society of America, which has its headquarters at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston, bears testimony to this fact. It is 
evident even from the many books about herbs which are being 
published and the exhibits at the flower shows that the modern 





Interest in herbs continues unabated. This medieval herb garden set up 
by the International Garden Club was surrounded by eager 
visitors throughout the New York flower show. 































A single specimen of the double trillium from Drew Sherrard 
in Oswego, Oregon. 


herbarist is a very active and well-informed person. It seems to 
me that sufficient publicity has never been given the extremely 
interesting medieval herb garden which was set up by the Inter- 
national Garden Club at the recent Spring flower show in New 
York City. The exhibit, which was staged for educational pur- 
poses, was awarded a silver medal. I am sure that much research 
was necessary in order to have the details of this garden as 
accurate as experts reported them to be. The wattle fence, 
for example. Such a fence is, it seems, the oldest known 
garden enclosure and the weaving of such a fence is little less 
than art. 


HE notes which have been published in Horticulture about 

double-flowering trilliums has aroused a surprising amount 
of interest. Although trilliums of this kind are not common, it 
seems obvious that they are not as rare as they were supposed 
to be. Reports which I have received from different parts of the 
country show that they have appeared in locations ranging all 
the way from New England to Oregon. Several pictures have 
been sent to me, and I am using two. One was made by W. H. 
Smith in central New York, and the other was made at the 
Oregon home of Drew Sherrard. Another excellent picture was 
sent to me some time ago by Will C. Curtis of Garden-in-the- 
Woods at South Sudbury, Mass. 


































A group of double trilliums photographed by W. H. Smith, Lydonville, N. Y. 


T INTERESTS me to learn that the Chicago Cactus Society 

recently gave a dinner to Mr. August Koch, calling it a 
“Fifty Years in Horticulture’ event. Mr. Koch is a remarkable 
man and has done wonders for the Chicago Park System. I 
was amazed with what I saw when I last went through Gar- 
field Park, where his headquarters are. There are few cities 
which have as fine a public greenhouse. 

It appears that the dinner was followed by some extremely 
amusing stunts which showed Mr. Koch in the various stages 
of his career from the time he took the civil service examination 
in 1912 to the present. One stunt showed the testing of various 
fertilizers. The first caused a cactus plant to grow rapidly and 
the second even more rapidly, but the third fertilizer, which 
took the form of concentrated plant food, caused the plant to 
grow so fast that it burst with a loud explosion. Another 
stunt showed a cross being made between a four o'clock and 
a moonvine, the result being a huge sunflower. Another was 
a cross between a flowering branch of bridal wreath and a 
bachelor’s button, which produced several creepers as offspring. 

I think it is a fine thing to honor horticulturists who really 
have accomplished something while they are living instead of 
waiting to bestow honors after they have passed on. 


FRIEND who is travelling in Japan has written some very 

interesting letters about the curious (to us) ways in 

which the Japanese practice the ancient art of gardening. He 
says, for example: 

They have a delightful way of preserving their pine trees from getting 
broken by the snow, by erecting a pole much higher than the tree and then 
tying strings from the top to the various branches of the pine tree below. 
This is a cone-like affair with a picturesque little tuft of straw at the top and 
really makes the garden look very attractive. 

Then, again: 

They had little straw houses built over the Chinese cabbages. They have 
an opening which allows one to see the cabbages. 


HAVE been pleased to receive an invitation from the Cham- 

ber of Commerce in Fayetteville, Arkansas, to visit the 
Ozarks during ‘“‘Apple Blossom Time.’’ Enclosed with the in- 
vitation was a map of the roads to follow for the best scenic 
effects and a large button, with a picture of apple blossoms on 
it, about two inches in diameter, to pin on my coat during the 
tour. Let me hope that the season in Arkansas has not been as 
late as is the case in New England. 


The Hardy Northland Daisies 


i iene tough little Arctic daisy, Chrysanthemum arcticum, 
from the northern fringes of Europe is the parent of the 
group of Fall garden flowers known as Northland daisies, a 
name which perfectly expresses their sturdy, winter-hardy 
growth. 

These plants are a hybrid race in which the colors and 
qualities of the finer single garden chrysanthemums have been 
bred into the stocky, heavy plant of the Arctic daisy. Thus 
the very desirable combination of attractive blooms and ex- 
treme hardiness has been obtained. 

Northland daisies make heavy crowns in the first season 
and this is a true basis of hardiness. Due to their habit, it is 
not necessary to pinch or clip the plants in order to obtain 
sturdy, uniform growth. 


Some of the kinds now offered are as follows: 


BRUNHILDE—Bronze, tinged with pink. The long petals and finely cut 
foliage give a lacy appearance not unlike that of the gerbera. The plants 
are upright and globe-shaped and bloom about October 5. 

KRISTINA—Deep rose pink, with a yellow center. This variety is an extremely 
heavy producer of flowers with wide, long petals. The plant is broad and 
globe-shaped and blooms about October 7. 

SIEGFRIED—Rich yellow, with long, broad petals. The plant is tall, with 
an open form. This is an outstanding perennial and was given a certificate 
of merit by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

RHEINGOLD—Yellow bronze. The long petals are closely spaced. This va- 
riety makes a large mound-shaped plant, and flowers about October 6. 

IGLOO—White. The flowers are produced in great quantities on a compact 

mound-shaped plant about October 7. 



















































Proportion to space was the only An arrangement showing Grecian influence An arrangement showing Egyptian influence 
restriction. was called for. was called for. 


The flower arrangements at this year's New York Spring Show 


TY f W oO obviously indicate a tendency. Whether this tendency is toward the left 
For Better Or Or OIrse - or the right is a question which readers must decide for themselves. 





No restrictions except proportion Material used was restricted to American No restrictions except the use of a 
to space. glass containers. glass container. 








Proportion to space was the only requirement of a class This entry was made in a class calling for open or flat 
in which this entry was made. containers on different planes. 



































Edible Plants From the Wilds* 


No one lost in the woods need starve if he 
has O. P. Medsger's new book in his pocket 


duction for the new book “Edible Wild Plants’’ in 
which he says that he suffered beyond expression in his 
youth from the impossibility of learning about the boundless 
wild life around him. Many others have been so troubled. 
Campers, hunters, fishermen and nature lovers have long 
wanted something to point out such wild plants as may be fit 
for food. Well, this new book does just that, but it goes much 
further by giving details. The pulpy seed pods of Yucca baccata 
may be roasted and eaten. The sliced pulp of the nearly ripened 
pods makes a pie easily mistaken for apple. The fruit of the 
common European barberry which has become naturalized in 
some sections of the country is excellent for preserves and 
jellies as is also that of the cranberry tree, Viburnum opulus. 
The book tells enough about the plants mentioned to 
eliminate the need of referring to other books. For instance, 
Professor Medsger mentions that the beach plum, much sought 
for jellies and preserves, is found only on the sea shore and 
sand dunes from New Brunswick to Virginia, scarcely ever 
more than 20 miles inland. The text is interspersed with 
personal experiences which give it zest. In one instance the 
author ate skunk cabbage despite its reputation. He found it 
savory and decidedly pleasing when boiled and seasoned with 
butter, pepper and salt. 
People seldom think of the wild, pink azalea as something 
to eat. Yet, on the leaves and twigs often appears an irregular 


[enc THOMPSON SETON has written an intro- 





*“‘Edible Wild Plants’’ by Oliver Perry Medsger. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 





Edible morei, a fungus considered by epicures superior to the mushroom. 


growth an inch or two across which makes excellent eating. 
It is solid, crisp and juicy and has a cool, translucent, pale 
green pulp that “melts in one’s mouth.’’ They are also good 
for pickling in spiced vinegar and in some sections have been 
used since colonial days. 

Even some of the lichens that grow on rocks and sea weeds 
make nourishing food. In certain localities marsh marigolds 
and dandelions are much prized and are eaten like spinach, 
while water cress is considered excellent for salads. 

When it comes to nuts, this continent is particularly blessed, 
with its hickories, walnuts, butternuts, hazelnuts and, in the 
past, chestnuts. Some acorns can be eaten and, roasted, they 
make a good substitute for coffee. In some parts of the West 
the seeds of the pifion form a staple part of the Indian diet 
and often appear even in eastern markets. 

Once the wild rice found along rivers and lakes was eaten 
by the Indians and even now it commands a good price. Like- 
wise, it is one of the principle sources of food for wild fowl. 
However, the seeds of the American lotus, ground plum, locust 
and lupine may also be used as food, while those of the black 
mustard are good as a condiment or a mustard plaster. 

Roots and tubers play an important part in the diets of 
today. One of the best known and widely used, outside of the 
potato, has been the arrowhead, which the Indians of the 
Northwest dug with their toes while standing breast-deep in 
the water. The calamus or sweet flag is good when candied 
like ginger and has occasionally been sold on the street corners 
in Boston. 

Beverages, too, have not been forgotten by the author, for 
who has not quenched his thirst on root or birch beer? How 
many, however, have drunk “‘lemonade’’ made from the fruit 
of staghorn sumac or tea from sweet goldenrod? 

There are sugars that little is known about. Sugar may be 
obtained from the red and silver maples and box elder as well 
as from sugar maples, but in smaller quantities. Gums may be 
obtained from sugar pine, balsam and sweet gum. 

The author lists the mushrooms he has eaten and found 
delicious. In the back of the book he has a table listing all the 
wild fruits, nuts, seeds, salad plants, roots, beverage and flavor- 
ing plants, and gums of the northeastern states and adjacent 
parts of Canada, of the southern states, those between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, and the Far West. 


Disagrees With Paul W. Dempsey 


I WAS very much interested in a summary of a bulletin of the 
Ohio Experiment Station about the preparation, care and 
feeding of lawns, by Professor Paul W. Dempsey. It was a very 
interesting and concise statement of the situation. However, I 
take exception to the last sentence in the article, ‘“Without 
going to heavy expense in hauling in new loam for making 
fertilizer for the present top soil, it seems that with the proper 
use of fertilizer and water a good turf can be established.”’ 

I believe there is danger of misinterpretation of such a state- 
ment. It is undoubtedly true that many subsoils are capable of 
growing excellent turf if certain chemical elements or plant 
foods are added. However, it is equally true that many sub- 
soils need the addition of humus more than anything else. 
Humus is not a substitute for fertilizer or plant food, but is a 
soil conditioner to provide a suitable medium in which the 
plants may find an opportunity to extend their root system. 
Heavy clay soils, hardpan and sand are equally in need of 
modification of soil texture. 

I am certain that this statement is not at all in variance with 
the findings of the Ohio Experiment Station because their 
experiments are limited to their own characteristic subsoil. 


Hartford, Conn. —E. A. Piester. 














Amateur Garden Makers Discuss Trowels 


Give their opinions as to the best kinds 
to use and the best way to use them. 


The Grip Is the Thing 


igs Horticulture for March 15 you ‘“‘wonder’’ about the correct 

use of the trowel. Many others will doubtless do the same, 
probably because the shovel-like shape of the trowel suggests 
its use with the face away from the user, in spite of the greater 
muscular inconvenience. Note that the ““wrong’”’ use as indicated 
in the cut requires a lift which is entirely back-handed, whether 
of wrist or arm. If the hand be turned so that it is behind, in- 
stead of in front of the handle, the wrist and arm muscles are 
twisted and tensed into a position 


Calls English Method Right 


I AGREE with the English publication, called Gardening, as 
to the correct manner of using the trowel, but I do so with 
reservations. The position marked ‘“‘correct’’ in the picture is 
correct if the trowel is being used to dig a hole in which to 
place a small plant. By using this method, one prevents injury 
to roots of plants that are growing near this space. The position 
of a trowel marked “‘wrong”’ is not wrong when using a trowel 
to remove a plant from the ground. By so doing, it insures 
protection to the roots of the plant and helps to retain some 
dirt around it. 
A trowel is a very useful implement. A broad-bladed one 
is splendid when transplanting or 





very uncomfortable and quickly tir- 
ing. The “‘correct”’ grip as illustrated 
gives a better position for the drive 
into the soil; and the pull movement 
is far easier than the lift. 

A further advantage lies in the fact 
that one may transplant with the 
lining-out cord beyond the work in- 
stead of on the worker’s side. In 
addition, the vertical drive of the 
correct position makes much easier 
correct lining and furnishes a vertical 
surface against which to spread out 
the roots of the plant, instead of the 
slope produced by the incorrect 
method. In setting bulbs, the pull 
may be used to hold the opening 
until the bulb is dropped—a far bet- 


published book. 
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Winners in Trowel Contest 


In the issue of March 15, the editor asked his 
readers to write him their opinions about 
trowels and the way to use them, basing their 
statements on right and wrong methods as 
illustrated in an English publication. The 
letters pubiished herewith rate so well that 
the owner of each one is receiving a newly 


Mr. Fred V. Garey, East Weymouth, Mass. 
Mrs. William Hannah, Riverhead, N. Y. 
Mrs. Moses W. Rosenfeld, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Edith S. Mason, Clayton, Mo. 

Mr. John Jepson, Bennington, Vt. 

Mr. Henry G. Bacon, Bivalve, N. J. 

Mrs. G. S. Pratt, Tunkhannock, Pa. 

Mr. Oscar M. Schulze, Canton, Ohio 


separating small plants. A narrow- 
bladed one is helpful in digging a 
hole in which to place a plant or for 
loosening the soil when space does 
not permit a spade or fork to be used. 

—Helen R. Rosenfeld. 
Baltimore, Md. 


English Way Saves Time 


AGREE with the English Garden- 

ing concerning the use of the 
trowel. One thrust into the soil is all 
that is necessary with the “right 
way’ for planting bulbs and peren- 
nials (providing the gardener is 
working in good, friable soil) and 
the plants much prefer the soil loose 








ter way of setting, in my estimation, 
than by use of the dibble, which has 
to be removed, leaving a hole of uncertain bottom, caving sides, 
or both. 

—Fred V. Garey. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


From a Woman's Viewpoint 
“Though to shift, or to pot, or annex what you can, 

A trowel’s the tool for child, woman, or man.” 

—Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
|. gyireancsing that the trowel is to be used for the process of 
planting, I agree entirely with Gardening that the position 
indicated as ‘‘correct’’ is by far the easiest and quickest and most 
sensible position; used this way it accomplishes the task of 
making a hole in one stroke without waste motion, it may be 
done with either hand with equal skill and does not in any way 
disturb adjacent plants. The following points of a good trowel 
are made from the purely personal standpoint of a woman 
gardener with small hands, but would be equally true from 

any standpoint. An all-purpose trowel should be: 

1. Strong and smooth of blade, so shaped 
that a generous amount of soil may be held, 
yet shallow enough to dump the whole trowel- 
ful readily. 

2. The handle not too long nor thick, but 
slightly offset and gradually tapering as it nears 
the blade to permit a good finger grip. 

3. There should be perfect balance. Bal- 
ance in a trowel is difficult to define for there 
must be that certain feeling of just enough 
handle and just enough blade so that one is not 
conscious of either. 

—AMrs. William Hannah. 
Riverhead, N. Y. 


WRONG 





This ts the cut under discussion. 


rather than packed hard by the back 
of the trowel, as it is in the ‘wrong 
way.” The speed one can develop using the trowel the English 
“right way’’ may not interest many, but I am sure the lack of 
forearm-ache after a morning’s work would be appreciated. 
Pulling the soil out of the hole is much easier than lifting. 
—Edith S. Mason. 

Clayton, Mo. 


Different Plants, Different Methods 


I HAVE been doing garden work for over 35 years and find 
the trowel a very handy tool when digging weeds and setting 
plants. I agree with the English publication as to the “‘correct 
way” to use the trowel for certain things, such as planting 
bulbs and corms, but for setting potted plants I hold it the 
way it terms the ““wrong way.” For setting cabbage and cauli- 
flower, I use it another way. | take hold of the top of the 
trowel and put it straight into the ground the depth of the 
roots. Then I pull it toward me and place the plant in the cleft 
thus made, pull up the trowel and push the dirt against the 


plant. —John Jepson. 


Bennington, Vt. 


Trowel With Blunt Point Best 


HE English method of driving the trowel 

straight into the earth is best in that it 
leaves exposed a firm vertical bank of earth 
against which the new plant is held as the loose 
earth is pushed in against the plant. This bank 
also gives a measure of the true level of the soil 
so that the plant can be placed at its proper 
depth; not planted too deep, nor too shallow. 
To digress here a bit, if your plants are long 
and leggy, such as tomatoes, peppers, Zinnias 


CORRECT 
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LET’S BE SENSIBLE 





IF— 
You do not read “Horticulture” and are not a tree-lover, 
you would not know that it is time now for the all- 
important leaf sprays,—nor would you know— 


WHY we spray, — WHAT we spray with,— WHEN we 
spray, — or HOW we spray, — 


But.—you do know,—the time is here— 
millions of leaf feeders are ready to march, hordes of 
sucking insects prepare for flight. Your only question is,— 


WHO,—shall do my spraying in this climactic, 
after-Hurricane Spring? 


Spraying material and equipment have been greatly 
improved,—light, efficient power machinery is the com- 
mon property of many professional tree surgery compa- 
nies,—clever and timely advertising meets your eye until 
you are not quite sure,—so,— 


Here’s a tip,— 
Do as your neighbor has done for 20 years. Depend for 
speedy, economical, intelligent service on— 


(White és SFeussbe Sno. 


“A New England Institution” 


30 CAMERON STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. Asp. 4204 
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Serious Gardeners Attention! 
The new fourth edition is ready! 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
Price Reduced—$10.00 to $6.00 


A check list of the ornamental plant material in actual commerce in all 
America covering over 30,000 subjects of hardy and tender Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Perennials, Biennials and Annuals; the American sources which offer 
these plants; and both American and foreign sources offering seeds of same. 

Over 500 leading plantsmen and seedsmen, many of which are specialists 
and seldom distribute catalogues of their offerings are included in these 
sources. 

A 220 page 5"x7” book of convenient desk or pocket size. Fully indexed 
throughout both in correct Latin names, commen names and the sources of 
supply. 

“No longer need one labor through a maze of catalogues to find a source 
of the rare or unusuai plant; look in the Index.” 


Everything but Strictly Greenhouse Orchids 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 


J. W. & E. G. Manning, Publishers DUXBURY, MASS. 














LINE UP EDGES and HEDGES 
without FUSS or BOTHER! 


lines them all up in a jiffy . . . flower beds, walks, 
TRI MSTIK driveways, low hedges and grading. No hunting 
around for a make-shift stake and a piece of 
string ... just get out the TRIMSTIK. Drive one of the twin stakes into 
the ground ... pull out as much line as you need... attach it to the 
other stake. Watch the anti-back-lash reel hold it taut! 
As straight a line as you ever saw... . and when you are through 
... just reel it in! It's ready for the next job. 
Have the line any height . . . taut or loose. What a wonderful 
gadget! You need it now! 


Complete with 50 ft. line, attached reel, and two stakes $1.25 
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If your seed, hardware or department store does not carry TRIMSTIK, it 
will be mailed postpaid east of the Mississippi upon receipt of $1.25. 
West of Mississippi add 25 cents for postage. ers write for details. 


TRIMSTIK CO., P.O. Box 6, Newton, Mass. 
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or marigolds, plant them deep enough so that they will stand 
upright, they will put out roots along what would have been 
the stem. Some of my zinnias last year were at least five inches 
deeper than normal. 

But, speaking of trowels, the type illustrated (which is the 
model usually shown in books on gardening but one no green- 
thumbed gardener would use) is no good anyway. Any farmer 
who sets out hundreds of plants prefers the type with the blade 
nearly at right angles to the handle. It is a handier and faster 
working tool. It should have a blunt point so as not to leave 
an air pocket at the bottom of the hole. We have a four-inch 
and a six-inch bladed trowel and use the one that best fits the 
size plants to be put out. 


Bivalve, N. J. 


—Henry G. Bacon. 


Hardest Working Tool in the Garden 


VEN when not misused, which it too often is, the trowel 
is the hardest worked tool in the garden, so it pays to 
purchase the most strongly constructed one that can be found. 
No one would think of buying a fragile spade. For its size, a 
trowel does just as hard work and lots more of it. Yet, how 
many of us acquire trowels that cannot possibly last a season! 
I used to prefer the all-metal type with its handle that cannot 
loosen, but the metal would crack, and there is no more hopeless 
object than a trowel deprived of its handle. Soaking the 
wooden handle in water occasionally, will do much to prevent 
a divorce in the garden-tool family. Just place the trowel, 
handle down, in a jar of water for an hour or so, the blade 
above the water, of course. 

Also remember to never use either type of trowel as a crow- 
bar! To be sure, a crowbar is awkward and heavy, especially 
for a woman, and is never nearby when needed in a hurry. 
The trowel is so handy! In my tool basket I keep a short piece 
of iron with curved end and hammer-like claw, known as a 
wrecking tool. Its uses are many and it is a life saver for both 
gardener and trowel, being light, convenient to handle, and 
short enough so that its use does not require rising from the 
knees or even from a sitting posture. It by no means replaces 
the crowbar where only a crowbar will do, but it does a far 
more efficient job than the poor overworked trowel trying to 
pinch-hit for a crowbar at the risk to both life and limb. 


Tunkhannock, Pa. —Mrs. G. S. Pratt. 


Choosing the Right Kind of Trowel 


| gr eongagoe trowels and the right and wrong way of using 
them as questioned in the March 15 issue, in my opinion 
the question is not so much how to use a trowel, but in having 
the right kind of trowel for the particular job at hand. 

For taking care of most garden work one must have at least 
two trowels of good material. 

One must be a regular large-sized trowel, preferably the 
forged one-piece kind which will not bend every time a little 
heavy work is to be done. This trowel is used for all planting 
and transplanting of large plants and due to its size a large 
hole can be quickly dug while its strength allows one to lift 
large plants and those with big root systems which resist 
lifting. 

The second trowel should be a narrow one about one and 
one-half inches in width, which is used for light transplanting 
and for lifting closely-set plants, with a clump of earth, from 
flats for setting out, and in setting out it replaces the dibble for 
making holes as it does not pack the earth into which the plants 
are set. Also, it is useful for pricking out seedlings from beds 
and from between other plants, and for taking out weeds in 
beds and small places. 

Having the right tool is important and the way one uses it 
to get the most work done is the right way to use it. 


Canton, Ohio. —Oscar M. Schulze. 











ucaer: 
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Send for free mple 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


markings permanent 





You can really d d 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 

lants, soil and rocks. 

arkings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 


Send for samples today 
Dealers please writeme 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 


Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires. . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 











ROSE BUG SPRAY 


“SURE KILL” <€ 
Use R. B. No. 1 


1. NON-POISON SPRAY—there- 
fore an inducement to SNIFF the fragrance 
of the ROSE without SNIFFING POISON. 


2. Leaves NO OBVIOUS POISONOUS 
RESIDUE. 


8. KILLS ROSE BUGS thereby elimi- 
nating disappointment of growing imperfect 
ROSES due to the damaging effects of ROSE 
BUGS. SPRAY NOW! 


4. This spray brings to the Rose Lover 
the first non-poisonous spray to kill the pest 
in all its forms and yet does not harm the 
foliage or even the delicate petal of any 





rose. R. B. No. 1 may be used with other 
Commercial Sprays without harmful results, 
but to no advantage if R.B. is used. SPRAY 
NOW to kill before they hatch. 


5. Kills ADULTS, EGGS, PUPA, and 
LARVZ by Contact and Stomach. One 16 
oz. bottle will make four gallons of spray. 
Postpaid $2.00. SPRAY NOW! 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO., STOUGHTON, MASS. 








Premier's ‘Certified Seal’’ guarantees 
highest efficiency — a lighter, more 
porous and longer-lived Peat Moss — 
and one from which useless fibre and 
impurities have been removed by our 
patented VACUUM CLEANING process. 
Easier to use—never cakes. 
Free Valuable All-Year-Round 
Information Chart 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORPORATION 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


JAPANESE ANEMONES 


Hardy plants with lavish 
bloom. Whirlwind, white; 
Queen Charlotte, pink, and 
the new Fantasy, a double 
pink, rare and very decora- 
tive. 
SPECIAL PACKAGE 

12 plants—4 of each—$3.00 


A. M. LUCKEY 
SHERWOOD ISLAND LANE 
GREENS FARMS CONN. 




















HORTICULTURE 


Outstanding New Daylilies for 1939 


vos Spring will show an unusually large number of new 
daylilies, introduced by both northern and southern grow- 
ers. The majority of those produced by the latter have been 
developed with special attention to blossoms which will with- 
stand very hot, dry, sunny days without fading and with 
foliage which is evergreen and will not leave bare spaces in the 
garden during the Winter months. Either northern or southern 
hybrids will blossom three or four times a year in the extreme 
South and are perfectly hardy in any climate. Some worthy 
of note are: 


NORTHERN HYBRIDS 


GOLDEN MAMMY (Donahue) is of sturdy growth with scapes about three 
feet high. The blossoms are five inches across and of a pure deep rich golden 
yellow. The petals are rather long and narrow, slightly twisted, and with 
pinched-in tips. A style of flower similar to Taruga, which always seems to 
be popular, and the blossoming period is July. 

BOUTONNIERE (Stout) has typical fine graceful multiflora foliage and blos- 
soms in shades of red (described in detail in Horticulture, October 15, 

. 1938). It is a very welcome addition to the daylily family, as it prolongs 
the season well into September. 

FESTIVAL (Stout) is an excellent daylily with strong vigorous foliage and 
stiff-branched flower scapes about four feet high. In general appearance the 
six-inch blossoms are rich red with deep orange centers extending well up 
along the mid-rib. 

ENCHANTRESS (Cumming) is especially valuable for the lateness of its 
blossoming season and the delicate pastel coloring of its flowers. This day- 
lily has splendid foliage throughout the Summer, and holds up well among 
the three and one-half foot branched scapes. 

The blossoms are about four and one-half inches in diameter, very full 
and with wavy or fluted edges. The petals are soft yellow shading to deep 
cream and have a delicate brownish-pink eye-zone. The sepals are of the 
same soft yellow, closely veined with a deeper fulvous pink and the throat 
is a pastel green. The flowering season is approximately August 1 to 
September 15 and the flowers are noticeably sweet-scented. 


SOUTHERN HYBRIDS 

FLORIDA (Hayward) has evergreen foliage one and one-half feet tall and 
flowers on stems two feet in height. The color of the petals is a brownish- 
rose (Bois de Rose) shading to blush-rose with a mid-rib of chrome 
yellow. The sepals are somewhat lighter in color with twisted tips. The 
throat is yellow and the flower has a slight fragrance. 

Mrs. H. H. DEWEY (Hayward) a hybrid with H. fulva rosea as one parent. 
It is a vigorous, tall-growing plant and the blossoms are of spritely color- 
ings, antique red over a golden base and with gleaming golden edges. The 
throat is goldenrod yellow shading to pale green. The flowers are wide 
open and fairly full. 

INDIAN CHIEF (Traub.) is a large-flowering (7-8 inch) evergreen daylily 
with branched flower stems three feet high. In intense sun the blossoms 
open a bright Brazilian red, changing color slightly towards evening. It 
has an eye-zone of buccaneer red with a throat and mid-rib of saffron 
yellow. It is very striking and attractive in appearance and an early bloomer. 

Dr. STOUT (Traub.) produces a strong plant with evergreen foliage and 
is a rapid multiplier. Scapes three and one-half feet and much-branched 
and carry large quantities of blossoms six and one-half inches across. The 
throat is deep yellow while the sepals and petals are of the same color, 
overlaid with Moroccan red. The eye-zone on the petals is a deeper fulvous 
color. 

CIMARRON (R. P. & E. I. Lord) is a daylily with evergreen foliage and 
scapes four and one-half feet tall. Its blossoms are about four and one-half 
inches across and very full. The petals are cinnamon red on gold and the 
wavy petals broadly banded with creamy yellow. It has a darker fulvous 
eye-zone and a golden throat. 

VICTOR LORD (R. P. & E. I. Lord) is a very vigorous and floriferous plant, 
holding the blossoms three and one-half feet high during mid-season. Both 
petals and sepals are wide and of a rich clear red with no shadings of orange 
or brown and no eye-zone, but with a small pale yellow throat. 


—Ethel P. Dewey. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hurricane Damage Still To Be Seen 


ISITORS of New England this Summer will see much 

evidence of the great hurricane which swept this section 
last September. Thousands of trees still lie where they fell al- 
though great efforts are being made to get all of them under 
water before July, to protect them from borers. Motorists 
driving from Hartford to Boston will be astounded at the 
damage which still remains visible in the central part of north- 
ern Connecticut. Similar conditions will be found by motor- 
ists who drive in New Hampshire, particularly after they pass 
Lake Winnipesaukee. Whole forests were blown down in this 
part of New England and yet the beauty of this section has 
not been greatly impaired, as much of the damage was in 
sections some distance from the main highway. 
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MUM CUTTINGS 


Root Faster and Heavier 
When Treated with 


RoofoNe 


PATENTS PENDING 


The HORMONE POWDER 





JUST DIP CUTTINGS IN THE DRY POWDER 
AND SET IN PROPAGATING BED. Chrysan- 
themums root faster with ROOTONE treat- 
ment and develop larger root systems. They 
frequently need pinching back twice before 
the untreated cuttings are pinched back once. 


JUST DUST and PLANT 


Also dust your seeds with ROOTONE to 
hasten germination and stop damping off. 
Both annuals and perennials develop heavier 
root systems and frequently flower earlier 
from ROOTONE treated seed. See your 
dealer or order direct. 

2 oz. Jar (Trial Size) ........... $1.00 
1 Ib. Can (Growers Size) ...... $5.00 


Don’t Forget—ROOTONE Keeps Indefinitely 


AMERICAN GHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. H-4 AMBLER, PA. 


























POP OOOO 


PRICES 
@ Big, healthy trees add 5 lbs. $ .75 
to the value of your proper- 10 ths. 1.25 
25 tbs. 2.25 
ty...To make them grow 56 ibs. 4.00 
faster, more beautiful, feed sy 
them with Davey Tree Food 
—a scientificaily balanced 
ration heretofore usedonlyby 
Davey Tree Experts. Fine for 
shrubs, lawns, or any piants 
made more beautiful by rich 
foliage. Highly concentrated — goes a 
long way. Instructions with each package. 
Remit by check or moneyordertoKent,O. 
Free delivery east of Mississippi River. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
123 City Bank Bidg. © Kent, Ohio 
ore | 














Your Grass Needs 
Cutting! 


A COOPER 
POWER MOWER 


will do it quickly and easily 
at remarkably low cost. 

® We have a mower for every 
size lawn beginning with the 
18-inch “Clipper” at $94.00. 
* Complete descriptive folder 


Free! 3 
Ask for a demonstration! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 
LAF. 6500 


























Insure better flowers and 
vegetabies—Use Mechling’s 














This concentrated Pyre- 
thrum-Rotenone insect 
spray is economical to use. 
Easy to spray. Just dilute 
with water. Controls 
aphis, beetles, worms and 
many other chewing and 
sucking insects. No one 

. spray can do more than 
Pyrote. For dusting, use SULROTE, a Sul- 
phur-Rotenone Dusting Mixture for Gla- 
diolus Thrips, Black Spot and Mildew on 
Roses and Mexican Bean Beetles. Descrip- 
tive folder at your dealers or write to... 


MECHUING BROS- CHEMICALS 
OIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL BOMPANY ow 
CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY- 

SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












The Science Sensation 


QU EST/!! of 1939 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Complete details of the most interesting 
plant experiments made in the 49 Govern- 
ment Experiment Stations. Absolutely 
authoritative and correct, yet told simply 
and excitingly. 

Read about COLCHICINE which threat- 
ens to alter our whole existence by creat- 
ing new plants over night. Experiment 
yourself if you wish. Create giant plants 
without waiting for slow natural evolu- 
tion. Full details for inexpensive experi- 
ments in flowerpot or garden. 
SOILLESS GARDENING — the complete 
story, formulas, clear details. 

GROWTH HORMONES — revolutionary 
facts every modern plant grower wants 
to know. MANY other articles on un- 
usual science, lists of books, etc. 

If You Like Science You Will Like QUEST 
Only 1200 copies left, 25c each postpaid 


Send to QUEST, Wellesley, Mass. 














SUNNY BOY 
The 

NEW-— HARDY-YELLOW- MUM 

Starts Blooming in Late August 


Heavy Producer 
Excellent Cut Flower 


35c each; $3 per 10; $24 per 100 


CORLISS BROS. INC., NURSERIES 


Reynard Street Essex Boad 
Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. 


(OPEN SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS) 





EXETER 


Wild Flower Gardens 


Native American 
FERNS and WILD FLOWERS 


We have over 300 varieties of Native 
American Ferns, Orchids, Aquatic 
and Bog Plants, Lilies and Bulbous 
Plants, Wild Flowers and Ground- 
cover Plants growing in our shade 
beds. A copy of our 1939 catalogue 
will be mailed on request. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


YOUR GARDEN SPEAKS 


Your garden speaks for the many interesting 
and truly useful garden gadgets we offer. 
A splendid array of watering pots, garden 
bells, plant supports, weathervanes, etc. A 
catalog worth sending for. A post card will 
do. Write today for illustrated 1939 Garden 
Gadaet catalog. 

THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET 


Box 352 









HORTICULTURE 


May and June Anemones 


HERE are several relatively tall species of anemone which 

bloom in late May. They have two or three flowers on the 
stem above a whorl of three leaves, and thus resemble in a small 
way the tall anemones of Autumn. The meadow anemone, 
Anemone canadensis, (or, A. pennsylvanica) , is a native plant 
in moist woods from Canada to Kansas. Above the three leaves, 
the stem may branch again. Smaller leaves develop on each 
branch and thus each major stem, which grows to a height 
of one to two feet, may bear two or three snow-white flowers 
in late May and June. It gives the effect of a dwarf form of the 
Japanese anemone, but the roots spread widely underground, 
and a few small plants soon become a small forest. It grows 
very rampantly, and should be placed only where it may grow 
as it pleases. Do not place it near other species of anemone, for 
soon it will have crowded them out and there will be only this 
one. It is a plant for naturalizing under trees in moist soil. 

Anemone zephyra, from the Rockies, is offered by dealers, 
and is apparently a sister of the narcissus anemone, A. narcisst- 
flora, native to the Alps of Europe and to China. The flowers 
are pure white and are borne in clusters of six to ten in May 
and June. The stem is at least a foot tall and it is very like 
the Japanese species in a smaller edition. 

The snowdrop anemone, A. sylvestris, from the woods of 
Europe, is by far the most showy of these taller species (one 
and one-half feet). From creeping rootstocks rise stout stems, 
which are often branched above the three broad, deep-cut 
leaves. Each bears one or two large, white, erect flowers, which 
give the effect of widely opened, small white tulips from mid- 
May to mid-June. This is a realistic dwarf, early edition of 
the white Japanese anemone and seems to grow very readily 
in moist border soil, increasing in size very slowly, but living 
for many years. Because the flowers are borne well above the 
leaves, it is one of the most showy white flowers of late 
Spring. The variety A. sylvestris major, with larger flowers, 
and a double form, that looks like a tiny white peony, are 
more often seen than the single type. Every moist border or 
large rock garden should include this anemone. 

The last of the Spring anemones is a pair of native plants, 
in growth quite like the Japanese species of Autumn, but with 
no show of flowers at all. The candle anemone, A. cylindrica, 
is a big, tall, branched plant, which often grows into clumps 
three feet across, and has a great deal of three-divided foliage. 
In early June there are many long greenish cones with a few 
small greenish white sepals at the base. These flowers are all 
for business and no show, however, and soon the long cone 
becomes a tight, silky, woolly mass within which the tiny seeds 
are hidden. It is native from New England to Kansas and 
suited only to a wild garden in a wet place. 

The tall anemone, A. virginiana, has wider leaf divisions, 
sepals which are yellowish, and a seed-head which is broader 
and longer than that of A. cylindrica. They are twin weeds 
to me, and I rush to an illustrated botany book to see which 
of the two that | have found. Both are very easy to grow 
where the soil is wet, and the more showy species are unwill- 
ing of culture,—but so the game is played! 
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Enjoy More’ 
BIGGER. FRUITS 
and 


FLOWERS 


with this 


ing ease. Chrome fin- 5, ous Pruner 
ish, non-pinching eS ped ay toy tough v- limbe with 
handles. amazing ease. —~ ey oy 
No. 128-6 long $1.50 an Ano damesens goede. 
Money back guarantee. 
GET READY FOR PRUNING TIME 
pints. aeaee Price 
“ 2 

~ 1@c or free with pr dn pruner de 
) cortoed core. __ 
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<$nap-Cot PRUNERS 
wade only by Seymour SmitHx & Son,inc. 
54 MAIN ST Lo). A Aen ke) LL ee 
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of perennial seeds to 
sow NOW for 
“A GARDEN AFLAME WITH FLOWERS 
FROM SPRING TO FALL” 


Makes it easy to select plants 
according to blooming season, 
color, height. Invaluable! In- 
cludes Dreer low prices. Send 
for it at once. 


HENRY A. DREER 
286 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Multiflora 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


They grow well in full sun and are 
ideal for solid beds, borders or pot 
plants for Fall use. 


2%” pot plants, July delivery: Flam- 
boyant, Helene Harms and Mme. 
Richard Galle. 
50 cents each $5.00 per dozen 
30 other varieties 
75 cents each $7.50 per dozen 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 











& CHAS-A-DOG A 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
SPECIAL SPRING OFFER will send POST- 
PAID one quart size which when diluted for 
use makes 1 gallon of spray. Postpaid $1.00. 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 




















BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Timely Hints for Garden Lovers 


Here are a few items which will add interest to any Garden 


Lilium sulphureum—Superb big bulbs. 
$1.00-$1.50-$2.00 each, $10.00-$16.50-$22.50 dozen 
Lilium ochraceum—Immense bulbs .............-+0- $1.50 each, $16.50 “ 


Tigridias in 12 named varieties, $1.25 dozen. Fine mixture ....... —— «| 
Montbretias—Mixed Earlham Hybrids ..................205. iC? 
Montbretias—18 named varieties ..............eeeeeee: $1.00- 3.00 “ 
Acidanthera bicolor—Very sweet and interesting .............. +e 
Tuberous Begonias, fine bulbs, mixed or in five separate colors, 

Le oss ow as AWE Mess bv dw hid acaba wale 2.00 “* 
EEE IE ee, oe a a 25c each 2.50 “ 
Clematis—Large flowered type in 20 varieties (in pots) ........ 75c-$2.00 each 


Roses—We still have a fine selection. 
Come and see our beds of Tulips and Narcissi. We have other interesting plants also. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, 326 Front Street. Weymouth, Mass. 











“<I Write for free booklet 
containing colored illus- 

trations, descriptions, and prices of 680 

best improved varieties. Oriental 

Poppies and Hemerocallis. Now is the time 

to plant the roots. 

WEED’S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 

Box 223H, Beaverton, Oregon 
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HARDY MUM OFFER 
Coeaaen =. egg ted ag J mtn ey 
Te a price $0.25) M200 
ts, ar. 
oda Bsn ar. ing. Pe like Astrid, Irene, 
ye so. steg. Flare, roots | s2.00 
plants, 4 var. (r 7. r 
Collection C. Newes Hybrid ik 


Cali Pygmy Gold, sHorean 

12 - Mh 4 var. (reg. price $31 10) 34.00 

State Color Preference and Add Postage 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY Ipswich, Mass. 


LIATRIS PYCNOSTACHYA 
Known as “Blazing Star,” ‘“Cattail Gay- 
feather,” “Kansas Gayfeather.” A tall, hardy 
plant for the border. Spikes of red-purple 
flowers in August are very showy and at- 
tract butterflies. Harmonizes with Buddleia, 
Lilium Speciosum, Phlox Widar. Thrives in 
dry soil and full sun. Very good for cutting. 
5 for $1.00 (add postage). 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Blue - and -Gold Collection: 
Castalia, Mozambique, Par- 
thenon, Gold Flake, Blue 
June, Moonglo — $5.35 value 
for $2.50. Ask for iris, day- 
lily and peony catalog. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 Market St., Bluffton, Ind. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmowing Attachments 

A Practical. Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 

for Gardeners. Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen. Suburbanites, 

Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
‘Low Prices - Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1084 33rd Ave. $. £. Minacapolis, Mina. 


















Catalog 
“Free 





THIS GUN USES Gasol NE : 


reneoay" DANDELIONS 


IZ 3G Ave 
— vas ee : wasn. 


BE CHOOSY 


; R | % We have for 15 years 


Come and make YOUR choice 
MAY 25th to JUNE 10th 
Ask for new catalogue—Dept. H 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
“The Kelloggs” W. Hartford, Conn. 


State Inspected Gladiolus Bulbs 


Long Island grown. Exhibition varieties. You 

get what you pay for. If any of these bulbs 

do not bloom satisfactorily, your money 

will be refunded. State any color you wish. 

We don't grow mixed, but make them. 

RO Re GI ID vocidoveccvccevcese $2.09 
10 large size Dahlia tubers with eye . 1.00 


SUFFOLK BULB FARM 
West Sayville New York 
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HORTICULTURE 


The African Daisy Hybrids 


Te THE aristocrats of the South African tribe of glorious 
Summer garden flowers mentioned in the issue of May 1, 
we should add one that is more practical for northern gar- 
deners, the crisp little hybrids of the African daisies, Dimor- 
photheca aurantiaca. These plants have strayed a long way 
from the traditional orange-gold of these first-known, and 
now appear in a range of lovely, almost weird, colors—buff, 
salmon, yellow, cream, apricot, white — all with singularly 
smooth, clean-looking petals. A square yard of well-grown 
specimens, fairly close but not crowded, makes an arrestingly 
bright patch that outlasts the petunias and marigolds in the 
late Fall. 

A rim, not merely a front border, all around the bed, of 
silver lilac petunias, or Heavenly Blue petunias, contrasts 
admirably, as does also an edge of the dwarf lobelias Crystal 
Palace Compacta, very dark blue with bronzy foliage. The 
lavender sweet alyssum may be used, too, but will probably 
not reach its real depth of color until after the extreme heat of 
Summer has diminished. The exquisite nigella, Miss Jekell, 
and the Blue Lace Flower are ideal for the daisies if you are 
among those who succeed conspicuously with them. I do not 
find the various pink petunias very acceptable near this bed, 
being too overpowering. Nasturtiums are too vibrant, but the 
calendula Orange King is effective. 

Although they should be started early, since most of us 
find the African flowers slow to start blooming, nothing will 
be gained by sowing indoors, as they resent transplanting 
enough to offset any apparent saving of time by hesitating 
between wilting and recovering while they make up their 
minds whether to survive or perish. 

Plant them where they are to grow, just as early as the 
ground can be prepared, which is safe if one will cover the 
bed with a lath screen such as is used to shade cold frames, on 
which a mat or blanket can be laid on frosty nights. End- 
cleats of 2 x 4 stock will give clearance to the tops of the seed- 
lings as long as the frame is needed. The frame serves to keep 
cats and dogs and even visiting high heels from disturbing the 
seedbed and is of course equally useful for any of the hardy 
annuals. It is well to make the lath sections of screen rather 
small, that they may be inserted in limited bays of the border 
where no large bed can be granted any one flower. 

When ordering these African daisies be sure to attach the 
word ‘“‘hybrids’’ as catalogues still list the original variety 
under the general name. 

—Grace Ward Lofberg. 


Orange, Mass. 


New Verbenas From Old 


bY scary can be easily propagated by layering. Simply 
cover the stems with soil and keep damp. In a short time 
new roots will form along the stems and these can be cut 
from the parent plant and used elsewhere. 








Perfect Flowers and Fruit, use 





If You Want 


RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Protect your bulbs from all 


DELBETAR 





: See Effective Soil Treatment and Spray 


ROTENONE and aod PYRETHRUM tor disinfect a 


ing and spraying Gladioli for thrips; soll 

treatment and spraying of Delphiniums for 
ites; ters, for wilt; Lilies, 

Roses and all plants affected by sucking and 

chewing insects. 

A pint makes 100 gallons 1-800 solution 


Pint $1.75, quart $3, gallon $11 postpaid 


BECKWITH GARDENS 
Manchester Center Vermont 








rodents. Know exactly 
where each bulb is and 
what it is. Be able to lift 
each bulb without disturb- 
ing other plants, and to 
plant around your bulbs 
without injuring them. Plant 
bulbs where rodents here- 
tofore would not permit. 
Circular on Request 


RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR CO. 
P. O. Box 814 GREENWICH, CONN. 
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PROTECT 
YOUR ROSES 


. From Insects and Disease 
“&) TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that gives complete 
=< piant protection. Positively 
ssetede blackspot and _mil- 
dew; kills insect pests. Stim- 
. * ulates luxuriant growth. For 

sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 
Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Write for Circular 


CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
Derr. H WOCDBURY,. NEW JERSEY 


Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Rare and standard hardy perennial 
plants for rock garden or border, in 
wide assortment. Visitors welcome at 
nursery. Unique catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE MERCHANTVILLE 


IRIS from California. New introduc- 
tions, rare varieties and wide color 
range. Thrive anywhere. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. New 1939 color catalog de- 
scribes 250 varieties, free. MILLIKEN 
IRIS GARDENS, Depr. M-2, 970 New 
York Ave., PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 






























Mark Your Choice Varieties 
with 


Wilton Ideal Labels 


Weatherproof, enduring, neat. 
Write names with lead pencil. 


25 for $1. —— for $3.50 


post 
Larger Sizes Made 
WILTON GARDEN LABEL C@., Wilton, Conn. 


DON’T DISCARD YOUR 
SURPLUS PLANTS ! ! 


They are valuable. Exchange them for 
varieties new to your garden. Details free. 


THE GARDEN EXCHANGE 
ARDEN DELAWARE 


WORLD'S FINEST GUIDE 


TO QUALITY BULBS 
® Our 1939 Fall Bulb Book and 
, Planting Guide will help make your 
















garden more beautiful next spring. 
32 pages, over 80 illustrations in 
full color. Valuable information 
about quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. 
For your free copy, write: 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 





Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 
To CONNOISSEURS and 
EXPERIMENTERS 


with newly introduced bulbs from 
MEXICO, S. AFRICA and S. AMERICA 
which are “different” but not difficult for 
the enlightened amateur, we offer our 
1939 Illustrated Bulb List. 


ORPET NURSERY, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


NATIVE PLANTS 


Growers of over 100 acres of hardy 

Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 

Pieris, Wild Flowers and Ferns. 
Catalog on Request 


GILLETT 


Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box H SOUTHWIOCE, MASS. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Lecture Announcements 





Exclusive 


“Flowers and Birds 
of the Arctic” 


Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan 
“Restoration of 

Williamsburg” 
Sidney N. Shurcliff 


—~—_  — 


Lecturers on GARDENS 
and kindred subjects 


GEO. W. BRITT 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 











Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter, and how to make an artistic 
window garden. 
Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 





MRS. PRESTON RICE 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


I. Hardy Garden Through the Season — 
No Mid-Summer Slump. 


II. Spring and Autumn All Over the Place. 


III. Peace in a Garden. 
(Minimized Upkeep) 


Architectural Features Autochrome Slides 





WINTHROP PACKARD, “Brick Ends,” 
Canton, Mass. “Everything for Wild Birds,”’ 
including lectures—all kinds, all prices. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. Harold T. 
Bent, 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Centre, 
Mass. 





GARDEN LECTURES illustrated. They 
show how. Subjects and terms write H. D. 
HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





GARDEN CLUBS IN MAINE, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT: Dorothy H. 
Jenkins available for garden lectures dur- 
ing July, 1939. Terms moderate. For sub- 
jects, interesting and practical, and ap- 
pointments write now 35-91 163rd Street, 
Flushing, New York. 





HORTICULTURE 


Blue Annual From South Africa 


ig LARGE rock gardens where a clump twelve inches high 

and the same in breadth is not out of place and where an 
occasional annual is welcomed for its mid- and late-season 
color, Sutera ceerulea may find a home. That is the name by 
which this South African came to me from Sutton’s last year, 
although Bailey classes it as the genus chenostoma of the 
figwort family and apparently describes this species as his 
Chenostoma polyanthum. 

The habit is bushy and branching. It has narrow, greyish- 
green, toothed and rough leaves which are slightly aromatic. 
This annual forms a neat plant eight to twelve inches high, 
but is most effectual when planted in groups to form a clump 
which is broad rather than tall. The flowers are regular, a 
quarter-inch across and pale lavender with orange anthers 
protruding from the tube, each held upon a relatively long 
pedicel which gives a very light and airy appearance to the 
four-inch racemes. Although the roots are deep and woody, as 
becomes a dry-soil plant, it transplants easily while small. 
Give it half-hardy treatment and a location in light soil in full 
sun. It will bloom when surprisingly small and continue to 
increase its mass of color throughout the Summer. 

If the height of sutera is too great, try Nolana grandiflora 
(Bailey says N. atriplicifolia) which will give a succession of 
small “‘morning glories’’ throughout the Summer from its 
prostrate stems, never many at a time but always a few. It 
trails a distance of nine inches or so from the root, holding its 
broad, smooth, deep green leaves off the ground by petioles an 
inch long. The flowers are an inch and a half across, mid-blue 
with white throats deepening to yellow in the tube. Not being 
actually morning glories, they remain open all day. 

Start the plants early under glass and transplant to small 
pots while still small, as the roots are frail. Grow in ordinary 
soil in full sun. I have not found it to self-sow, except for a 
plant here and there, although it sets seed in abundance. Pro- 
tect the drying seed from mice who love them. 

—Roger B. Thompson. 
Harrisville, N. H. 


Summer Care of the Amaryllis 


HIS is a common question, “After my amaryllis has 

bloomed, what shall I do with it?’’ If it is one of the giant 
hybrids—which is what most people now have—continue 
watering it and caring for it as you would any other plant. 
Leaves will sprout from the side of the bulb, if they have not 
done so already, and will prepare to store up enough nourish- 
ment for another year’s bloom. When danger of heavy frosts 
is over, set the plant out of doors in good garden soil and in a 
place which will not dry out too severely. If one desire, he may 
leave it in the pot instead, plunging the pot out-of-doors, but 
before the Summer is over the food in the pot is likely to become 
pretty well exhausted and the plant may suffer accordingly. 

Before the heavy frosts come, dig up the bulb, let it dry off 
for a few days or until the leaves die down. Then, store it in a 
cool, dry, frost-free place for at least three months. It may be 
stored with or without soil and should be ready to pot up and 
start into growth again at Christmas time or soon thereafter. 
The shorter the rest it has, the longer it takes to bloom. 


Verbena Canadensis in Missouri 


UT here on the prairies of southwest Missouri, no matter 
how hard and bony the soil, how cold or wet the Winter, 
how hot and dry the Summer, with neither protection nor 
shade, the wild verbena nods its heads of soft-pink, sweetly 
fragrant flowers from mid-Spring to late Fall. As the plant 
hugs the ground, it is well adapted to rock garden use. 
—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


May 15, 1939 


GLADIOLUS SALE 
15 Exhibition-Size Bulbs, $2.00 


FRAGRANT Glad FREE 
Every Collection will contain bulbs from the 
“25 World's Best Gladiolus,” ‘which I have 
been selling at 25 for $2.00, also 15 other 
choice varieties. In addition, I will include a 
rare new FRAGRANT Glad Free. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 


DEPT. B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each ins 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS—Write for our 
large free booklet illustrating numerous 
varieties in natural color as well as describ- 
ing and pricing the finest tall-bearded and 
bail-blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, 
Box 223-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 





BRHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS. 
cies and hybrids. Thousands of hardy oi 
wn plants of the best strains. Well 
udded to bloom this season. Wholesale and 
retail. Send for price list. Reid’s Nurseries, 
Osterville, Mass. 





DAY LILIES: Modern Hybrid Hemerocal- 
lis—Write for price list or send check for 
$1.25 for five different named Hybrids, 
labeled. Shi a prepaid. Geo. aL, ‘unter 
—Grower, 4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s 
garden. Send for List. A. E. Curtis, 5930 
Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BEGONIAS — Many Varieties. Evansiana 

perennial outdoor Begonia ready June Ist. 

Order now. Booklet of cultural instruc- 

tions and description, 230 varieties, 50c. 

Free with orders of $1.00 or more. Green 

_ Gardens, 316 W. Chew, Philadelphia, 
a. 





200 HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS, includ- 
ing all best new English and American 
introductions. Write for list. Five varieties, 
our selection $1.25, labeled, postpaid. 
Craemore, Merrimac, Mass. 





READY SOON—Our famous, twice-trans- 

planted, giant flowering snapdragon plants. 

No finer anywhere. Any color 40c per 

dozen; special 10 each ten colors $2.00 pre- 

— Paul Ward, Plantsman, ale, 
ch. 





GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS 
Marglobe, Pritchard, Bonnie Best, Rutger, 
500—75c, 1000—$1.25; Frostproof Cab- 
bage plants, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, 
Marion Market, 500—65c, 1000—80c, 
5000—$3.50; Pepper, Egg plants, 1000— 
$1.75. Sims Plant Company, Pembroke, Ga. 





HERBS. Beebalm, Hyssop, Peppermint, 
Spearmint, Sage Savory, Thyme. 25c each; 
5 of 1 var., $1.00. Catalogue. Highmead 
Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 





GOURD SEED: 25c, 50c, and $1 per packet. 
Superb mixture or separate varieties. Send 
for interesting free list. John W. MacIntyre, 
The Gourd House, 16 Owen St., Hartford, 
Conn. 





VIOLA MAGGIE MOTT, true English 
strain from ——- 2 strong plants. 30c ea., 
$3.00 dozen Clark, Inc., Ellsworth, 
Maine. 





HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our 
gigantic roots produce flowers the first 
year. Write for free booklet describing and 
pricing the finest pink, rose, red, and varie- 
ties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, 
Box 223-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 





GROUND COVERS. Baltic Ivy, Pachy- 
sandra, Vinca minor. 10 strong plants, 
$1.50; 25, $3.00. ener. Highmead 
Nursery, Ipswich, Mas 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING HEAD GARDENEE or super- 
intendent. Lifetime experience and training 
in Europe and this country, in and outdoors. 
1 boy 17. Excellent references. Gustaf EB. 
Karlson, Pomfret, Conn. 











GARDENER, 37, single; refined, reliable. 
Understands flower garden and greenhouse 
work. Would prefer small place or chance 
to specialize further in flower garden plan- 
ning and execution. Go anywhere. 
Archambautt, 275 Winter St., Norwood, 





